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SHOULD  REMEMBER  THAT  THE  OHIO  DAIRY  CO.  IS  THE 


Largest  Cash  Buyers 
of  Cream  in  Ohio 

We  want  your  cream.  We  pay  one  cent  above  Elgin  Market  price. 
Check  mailed  for  each  shipment. 

A  statement  of  weight  and  a  test  of  your  cream  appears  on  every 
check  sent  you. 

We  furnish  tags  and  seals  free  to  our  patrons.  Supply  you  with 
cans  for  thirty  days  free. 

We  pay  out  annually  to  Dairymen  more  than  $1,500,000. 

Large  butter  making  plants  at  Toledo,  Columbus  and  Lima. 


THE  OHIO  DAIRY  CO. 
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SAFETY 
FIRST 


THE  SUCCESSES  OF 
TODAY  ARE  FOUNDED — 
UPON  ThE  EXPERIENCES 

.OEJfESTERDAY  

KEEP  STEP  WITH  THE 
TIMES  BY  USING"544 


AGAIN 

HOG  CHOLERA 

MAKES  ITS 
APPEARANCE. 

STRONGER  THAN 
EVER 

AND  THREE  MONTHS  EARLIER. 

already  LARGE  LOSSES 

HAVE  OCCURRED. 

PROTECT  YOUR  HOGS 

NOW  AND  HAVE  SOMETHING 
TO  SELL  INSTEAD  OF  GRAVES 
TO  DIG.  REMEMBER 


it 


544" 


CAME  TO  THE  RESCUE  IN  1914 
AND  CONQUERED. 


1  ■  

lUK^  "■idd"  Is  a  scientific,  standard- 
ly /  \  U  ^  ized    remedy.  Hypoder- 
l                mically    administered.  Pregnant 
sows    and    little    pig's    may  be 
treated  with  safety. 
DO   IT   \OW  AXD   SAVE  YOUR 
BACON. 


YES  5IR! 

5AVED 
MY  BACON 
IT 

WILL  SAVE 

YOURS 


THE 
THIELE 
LABORATORIES 
CO. 

407  HARTMAN  BLD 
COLUMBUS,  0. 
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Results  Are  What 
Count ! 


W.  G.  &  L.  S.  Griffith,  of  McNabb,  111.,  breeders  of  Reid's  Yellow 
Dent  and  Griffith's  Early  Dent  Corn,  wrote  us  on  Feb.  16,  1914,  as 
follows : 

"Three  years  ago  we  tried  a 
Tower  and  since  have  discarded 
all  other  makes  in  favor  of  the 
Tower.  We  find  for  early  cul- 
tivation we  can  do  better  and 
faster  work  than  with  other 
cultivators.  For  the  season's 
cultivating  they  have  proven 
the  best  means  of  keeping  the 
field  in  proper  condition.  Tow- 
ers are  a  sure  means  of  saving 
corn  roots  and  conserving 
moisture." 

Messrs.  Griffith  won  the  Grand  Champion  Prize  at  the  State  Corn 
Show  in  1912.  In  1913  their  seedhouse  burned,  and  that  year  John  W. 
Rapp,  of  LaMoille,  111.,  an  exclusive  Tower  user  for  twenty  years,  won 
the  Champion  Sweepstakes  and  First  Prize  for  the  Northern  Division. 

In  1914  Mr.  Griffith  was  again 
the  winner  of  these  prizes.  Re- 
sults like  these  prove  our  claims. 

For  Particulars,  See  Dealer 
or  Write 

THE 


J.  D.  Tower 
&  Sons  Co. 


MENDOTA.  ILLINOIS. 


at 


♦~M~M — I 
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For  one  of  his  three  yearly  crops,  the  owner  of  this  greenhouse 
grows  tomato  plants— selected,  sturdy  stock,  and  sells 
to  the  surrounding  farmers. 

Farm  Inside  As  Well  As  Out 

Do  some  intensive  farming  and  get  three  times  the 
number  of  crops  you  do  in  your  extensive  farming. 


BUILD  one  of  our  greenhouses,  one 
of  our  thoroughly  practical  kinds 
with  no  fuss  and  frills,  simply  a 
straightaway,  thoroughly  well-built,  en- 
during glass  enclosure  for  your  garden. 
Then  raise  lettuce,  tomatoes,  cucumbers 
or  strawberries.  You  will  find  no  dif- 
ficulty to  market  them  and  the  price 
average  will  net  you  a  nice,  snug  profit 
each  year.    Get  a  good  man  for  your 


foreman,  then  in  the  Winter  keep  on 
your  regular  Summer  force  in  the 
greenhouse.  By  doing  this,  you  can 
keep  your  good  men  all  the  year  round, 
and  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  your 
labor  problem.  Incidentally  you  will 
make  money. 

Let  us  go  into  all  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion with  you.  Send  for  our  Commer- 
cial Greenhouse  Catalog. 


New  York, 
42  nd  St.  Building. 

Chicago, 
Rookery  Building. 


SALES  OFFICES: 

Boston, 
Tremont  Building. 

Rochester. 
Granite  Building. 
Toronto,  12  Queen  St.  East. 


Philadelphia, 
Franklin  Bank  Building. 
Cleveland, 
Swetland  Building. 


Irvington,  N.  Y. 


FACTORIES: 


Des  Plaines,  HI. 
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/  The  Use  Of  \J 
On  Farm,Orchard  and  Ranch 


H 


AVE  You  Re- 
ceived Your 
Copy  of  "Progres- 
sive Cultivation" 


? 


AMONG  the  hundreds  of  cou- 
pons we  receive  every  month 
requesting  copies  of  Pro- 
gressive Cultivation"  there  are 
always  a  few  the  senders  of  which 
have  neglected  to  fill  in  the  lines 
provided  for  the  name  and 
address. 

We  do  not  want  any  man  to  feel 
that  we  have  neglected  his  request. 
In  cases  where  name  and  address 
are  lacking,  however,  we  can  do 
absolutely  nothing. 

Have  you  written  for  4 'Progres- 
sive Cultivation"  and  not  received 
a  copy?  If  so  you  probably  mailed 
the  coupon  in  a  hurry  and  forgot  to 


fill  it  out.  Will  you  please  send 
the  one  at  the  bottom  of  this  an- 
nouncement, giving  your  name  and 
address  in  full.  The  book  will 
reach  you  promptly. 

If  you  have  never  asked  for  a 
copy  of  ' 'Progressive  Cultivation" 
it  is  high  time  you  did.  From 
cover  to  cover  it  is  filled  with 
money  saving,  time  saving  informa- 
tion. It  tells  how  and  when  to  use 
dynamite  for  sub-soiling,  tree  plant- 
ing, irrigation  work,  rock  and  stump 
blasting,  drainage  work,  excavating, 
felling  trees,  and  many  other  pur- 
poses. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  now 
using  Hercules  Dynamite  and  with 
its  aid  doing  more  work  and  getting 
better  results.  If  you  are  not 
among  them  please  fill  out  the  cou- 
pon below  fully  and  mail  it  to 
us.  Your  copy  of  "Progressive 
Cultivation"  will  be  sent  you  at 
once. 


HERCULES   POWDER  CO. 

Fulton  BIdg\,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


for 


ease_  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  book,  "Pro- 
tion."    I  am  interested  in  Dynamite 


PL...,  ........ 

:ssive  Cultivat 


Name 


Address 
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International  Harvester 
Oil  Engines  —  Mogul — Titan 


THE  man  who  buys  an  engine  without  knowing 
engines,  takes  a  chance.  He  cannot  know 
whether  he  has  the  best  engine  for  his  work  or  not,  un- 
less he  knows  engines  and  can  make  comparisons. 

Our  suggestion  would  be  to  take  the  I  H  C  oil  engine— recognized 
as  standard  in  its  construction;  study  its  every  feature  closely,  and 
use  it  as  a  basis  of  comparison  when  looking  at  other  engines.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  choose  correctly  the  best  engine  for  the  particular 
work  you  want  your  engine  to  do. 

I  H  C  oil  engines — Mogul  and  Titan — are  made  in  all  sizes  from 
1  to  50-horse  power  and  in  every  approved  style — stationary,  skid- 
ded, portable,  tank  and  hopper-cooled,  vertical  and  horizontal. 
They  operate  on  gasoline,  kerosene  and  even  lower  grade  oils,  and 
on  gas  or  alcohol. 

When  you  buy  an  I  H  C  engine,  the  engine  is  not  all  you  get  for 
your  money.  Our  service  is  worth  knowing  about.  Get  acquainted 
with  an  I  H  C  engine  at  the  place  of  business  of  the  nearest  dealer 
where  they  are  sold.  Ask  him  for  one  of  our  interesting  catalogues 
or  write  to  us  for  one. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Deering     McCormick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 
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1  Lime  and  Limestone  ! 

good  for  soils  abounding  in  organic  matter 
and  frequently  those  almost  destitute  of  it. 

Spread  it  on  the  sod  lands  in  July. 

» 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 


I  The  Agricultural  Lime  &  Limestone  Ass'n  | 

G.  J.  Wilder,  '06,  Manager 
306  HAKTMAN  BUILDING,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

MMMMMMM  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  »  ♦•♦♦♦-^♦♦♦♦♦^  +  +  +  +  tf^  +  tft  +  t  +  ft  +  f 


CO-OPERATION 
Pays  Most  Money  for  Cream 

Those  who  shipped  their  Cream  to  us  during  the  past  year  received 
what  equals  about  3c  above  " Elgin"  for  the  Butterfat  delivered  at 
Factory. 

LET  US  EXPLAIN 

Be  one  of  our  Co-operators  this  year.    Start  NOW. 
Make   your  next   shipment  to   us.    Remember,   we   "Pay  the 
Freight." 

The  West  Jefferson  Creamery  Co. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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Hogs  Gain  Fasten 


V 


Prove  It  By  Making  This  Test 

Put  a  bunch  of  hogs  or  shoats  in  a  separate  pen  or  enclosure  —  feed  them 
SAL- VET  60  days  as  directed,  and  you  will  get  the  best  proof  of  its  merits  as  a 
conditioner  and  worm  destroyer.  Wormy  stock  cannot  thrive  on  the  choicest 
of  rations  —  balanced  or  unbalanced.  Worms  annoy  —  keep  animals  ravenous 
— run-down — ill-natured — discontented — unthrifty — liable  to  any  disease. 


Hon.  A.  J.  Lovejoy,  Roscoe,  111.,  writes:  "Please  send  us  two 
barrels  of  SAL- VET  at  once.  This  is  the  best  thing  we  have 
ever  used.  We  use  it  for  sheep,  horses,  and  over  100  head  of 
hogs  and  find  it  all  you  claim," 


J.  E.  Snell,  Flora,  Ind.,  says:  "SAL-VET  is  a  wonder.  I  had  14 
shoats  that  would  not  fatten.  I  fed  them  SAL- VET  and  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  see  come  from  them  rolls  of  worms  from  12  to  14 
in.  long.  These  shoats  mended  j^once,  and  are  now  doing  finely." 


TRADE  MARK 


— is  not  a  food,  but  a  medicated  salt,  fed  with  the  ration,  or 
separately  according  to  directions.   I  guarantee  it  to  rid 
stock  of  stomach  and  free  intestinal  worms,  to  aid  digeS' 
tion  and  to  condition  the  animals  so  fed.  All  stock  look 
better,  do  better,  act  better.  Every  animal  having  free 
access  to  SAL- VET  is  a  standing  advertisement  of  its 
value.   I'll  prove  its  value  to  you  at  my  own  risk. 


Send  Mo  Money— 
Just  the  Coupon 


30$  "\  ♦      Tell  me  how  many  head  of 
^*«0%»  ♦        stock  you  want  to  feed— I'll 
Vt^V>  ♦       ship  enouSh  SAL-VET  to 

°%?$^a/*'*^       *ast  ^em  60  days.   Simply  pay  the 


K  ▲      freight  on  arrival  —  feed  the  SAL- 
V  *      VET  as  directed— at  the  end  of  60 
'  %    ▲       days  report  results.   If  SAL- VET  has 
j-0%%  ^      not  done  ail  I  claim— I'll  cancel  the 

*        *o  charge— you  won't  owe  me  a  cent. 


SIDNEY  R.  FEIL,  Pres. 

THE  S.  R.  FEIL  GO. 

Manufacturing  Chemists 
Dept.  AS  jl 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO  **« 


Look  For 
.This  Label 

ion  all  SAL- 
iVET  Pack- 
Don't 
b  e  deceived 
by  imitations, 
this  or  'Sal'  that. 
Get  the  original  genuine  Sal-Vet. 

10  lbs.,  $2.25 
iOOlbs.,  5.00 
»200  1bs.,  9.00 
13.00 

 : — '   500  lbs.;  21.12 

No  orders  filled  for  less  than 
40  lbs.  on  this  60  -  day  trial 
offer.  Never  sold  in  bulk;  only 
in  Trade-Marked  SAL-VET  pack- 
ages. Shipments  for  60  days' 
trial  are  based  on  1  lb.  of  Sal-Vet 
for  each  sheep  or  hog,  and  4  lbs. 
for  each  horse  or  head  of  cattle, 
as  near  as  we  can  come  without 
breaking  regular  sized  packages. 
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A  Talk  —  Listen 
Silos  and  Autos 

Does  the  upkeep  on  your  automobile  ever  cause 
you  and  the  "missus"  any  worry?  Has  it  ever  made 
you  fuss  around  looking  for  symptoms  of  household 
extravagance?    Here's  a  cure. 

A  Polk  System  Monolithic 
Concrete  Silo 

will  pay  the  upkeep  on  your  automobile,  plus  the  inter- 
est on  your  investment  in  both  silo  and  auto.  Being 
depreciation-proof,  it  will  never  ask  a  red  penny  of  up- 
keep for  itself.  A  POLK  SYSTEM  SILO  is  a  never 
failing  cure  for  automobiliousness,  and  it's  pleasant  to 
take. 

A  POLK  SYSTEM  SILO  works  at  the  saving 
game  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year,  100  years  a 
century.  If  anybody  tells  you  that  you  can't  afford  an 
automobile,  point  to  your  POLK  SYSTEM  SILO  and 
listen  to  him  shut  up. 

Here's  the  way  to  find  out  why  you  should  own  a 
POLK  SYSTEM  SILO  before  August:— Write  our 
name  and  address  on  the  front  of  a  postal  card  and 
write  yours  on  the  back.  Mail  the  postal  card  before 
6:00  P.  M.  TODAY. 

"They  are  not  made  of  pieces 
and  they  cannot  go  to  pieces." 

Polk-Genung-Polk  Co. 

Fort  Branch,  Indiana 
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A  RETROSPECTION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

V.  C.  SMITH,  Secretary 


THE  most  successful  period  iu  the 
history  of  the  agricultural  col- 
lege not  only  from  the  staudpoiiit  of 
attendance,  number  of  students  grad- 
uated and  enlargement  in  a  material 
way.  but  also  because  of  the  extended 
scope  of  activities,  is  that  of  the  past 
year. 

The  semester  opened  in  September 
with  an  enrollment  slightly  less  than 
that  in  the  same  month  in  1913,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  year  of  the 
two-year  course  in  agriculture  was  dis- 
continued. The  number  of  four-year 
students  more  than  equalled  the  num- 
ber enrolled  a  year  ago.  The  total 
number  registering  in  the  different 
courses  was  as  follows :  agriculture, 
601.  horticulture  101.  forestry  15, 
home  economics  231,  entomology  5.  In 
addition  to  these  there  were  61  stu- 
dents who  registered  for  the  second 
year  of  the  two-year  course  which  was 
being  given  for  the  last  time. 

On  October  19  the  enrollment  was 
increased  by  156,  at  which  time  the 
students  of  the  three  -year  short 
courses  in  agriculture  and  horticulture 
registered.  The  thiee-year  short 
courses  are  but  a  revision  of  the  two- 
year  courses.  In  the  past  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  common  feeling  that 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
four-year  courses  were  too  high,  the 
character  of  the  work  too  difficult,  and 
the  length  of  the  school  year  prohib- 
itive for  the  country  boy  who  in  many 
cases  must  be  on  the  farm  earlier  in 


the  spring  and  later  in  the  fall  than 
the  regular  college  year  will  permit. 
Hence  the  three-year  short  courses 
have  been  designed. 

It  is  estimated  that  if  we  have  the 
same  number  registering  in  the  fresh- 
man class  each  year  when  all  three 
years  of  the  work  are  being  given,  the 
courses  probably  will  have  from  100 
to  500  students.  It  is  sincerely  hoped 
that  this  will  not  detract  from  the 
four-year  courses  for  the  short  courses 
are  in  no  wise  substitutes  or  equiva- 
lents of  the  longer  ones,  and  should  be 
taken  only  by  students  who  cannot 
rind  it  possible  to  take  one  of  the  long- 
er courses  of  study. 

On  January  1  the  campus  was  in- 
vaded by  nearly  200  young  men  and 
women  who  came  to  attend  the  vari- 
ous winter  courses.  Seventy  of  the 
eighty-eight  counties  of  Ohio  were  rep- 
resented. Naturally.  Franklin  county 
led  in  attendance,  having  thirteen  stu- 
dents, but  was  closely  followed  by 
Cuyahoga  which  sent  ten.  The  at- 
tendance, however,  was  not  confined  to 
our  own  state.  The  records  show  that 
there  were  students  in  attendance  from 
Iowa.  Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
West  Virginia,  Washington,  D.  C  and 
one  student  from  Mexico. 

The  opening  of  February  was  made 
conspicuous  by  Farmers'  Week.  This 
course  though  quite  young  has  proved 
its  worth  and  has  come  to  stay.  That 
its  popularity  is  growing  is  evidenced 
by  the  increased   yearly  attendance. 
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The  first  Farmers'  Week  was  held  in 
January  1913,  at  which  time  154  were 
in  attendance.  In  February  1914  the 
number  increased  to  770,  while  Farm- 
ers' Week  this  year  had  a  registered 
enrollment  of  1457.  As  registration 
was  optional,  there  were  doubtless 
many  in  attendance  whose  names  were 
not  recorded.  The  attractions  this 
year  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects 
and  included  speakers  from  various 
states. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  one  week 
known  as  Institute  Normal  was  set 
aside  for  the  benefit  of  speakers  who 
were  to  address  the  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes during  the  winter.  Attendance 
at  the  Normal  was  compulsory  with  all 
such  lecturers.  Efforts  were  made  at 
this  time  by  the  college  faculty  to  in- 
struct these  100  men  in  all'  the  recent 
developments  and  discoveries  in  the 
agricultural  world  as  well  as  the  most 
scientific  and  modern  methods  of  con- 
ducting farming  operations. 

It  might,  therefore,  be  said  that  the 
college  of  agriculture  offered  instruc- 
tion on  the  campus,  during  the  last 
year,  to  3,034  people. 

However,  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
the  activities  of  the  college  ended 
here,  fcr  through  its  extension  depart- 
ment, it  has  served  far  more  people 
away  from  the  college  than  it  did  on 
the  campus.  Since  last  June  44  exten- 
sion schools  have  been  held,  provid- 
ing instruction  for  approximately  7,000 
men,  women  and  children.  Three 
thousand  and  fourteen  farmers  were 
in  attendance  at  fertilizer,  pruning  and 
spraying  demonstrations.  Stock  judg- 
ing contests  were  conducted  in  which 
5,160  boys  participated.  Many  cook- 
ing demonstrations  were  carried  on, 
as  well  as  practical  instruction  given 
in  sewing,  housekeeping,  and  other 
lines  of  home  economics.    In  addition 


other  organizations  were  served,  such 
as  farmers'  fall  festivals,  women's 
clubs,  community  and  church  meetings, 
high  schools,  farmers'  institutes 
Grange  meetings,  corn  shows,  county 
normal  schools,  fair  exhibits,  and  vari- 
ous meetings  throughout  the  state. 

In  short,  the  extension  department 
of  the  college  provided  practical  in- 
struction for  approximately  28,000 
people.  If  we  add  to  this  list  the  num- 
ber receiving  instruction  on  the  cam- 
pus through  the  various  college  courses 
Farmers'  Week  and  Institute  Normal 
we  find  that  the  college  of  agriculture 
has  served  directly  31,000  people  and 
many  thousands  indirectly,  through 
the  373,000  bulletins  issued,  aside  from 
practical  information  given  to  the 
press. 

During  the  year  the  college  has 
thrived  in  a  material  way.  Two  new 
buildings  were  completed  and  occu- 
pied for  the  first  time  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year.  The  new  Botany 
and  Zoology  building  is  built  of  mot- 
tled red  brick  and  is  located  west  of 
Neil  Avenue,  just  opposite  Oxley  Hall. 
Directly  south  of  Townshend  Hall  is 
located  the  new  Horticultural  and  For- 
estry building,  which  by  some  is  called 
the  twin  of  Townshend  Hall  since  the 
two  buildings  are  identical  in  outside 
appearance,  both  as  to  architecture  and 
kind  of  material  used.  However,  the 
interior  arrangement,  structure  and  fin- 
ish is  quite  different,  in  that  the  new 
building  is  most  conveniently  and  fully 
equipped  and  arranged.  At  the  rear 
of  this  building  several  rows  of  green- 
houses of  the  most  modern  design  are 
being  constructed.  The  new  building 
with  greenhouse  facilities,  provides  a 
very  comfortable  home  for  two  depart- 
ments that  have  long  been  cramped  for 
space,  and  has  greatly  improved  facil- 
ities for  teaching. 
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The  size  of  the  university  farm  has 
also  increased  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Hansberger  and  Beit  farms  that  lie 
west  of  the  present  university  holding's. 
The  two  farms  contained  together  132 
acres  and  were  obtained  for  the  consid- 
eration of  $56,000.  Both  farms  have 
clay  soils  and  will  afford  opportunity 
for  experimentation  on  a  soil  more 
nearly  like  the  soil  of  other  parts  of 
the  state.  The  university  now  owns 
582  acres  and  in  addition  has  105  acres 
under  lease. 


special  direction  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  year.  The  college  now  of- 
fers four-year  courses  in  agriculture, 
pomology  and  vegetable  gardening, 
landscape  architecture,  floriculture,  en* 
tomology,  forestry  and  home  economics  : 
also  three-year  short  courses  in  agri- 
culture and  horticulture  and  winter 
courses  in  agriculture,  dairying,  and 
poultry  husbandry. 

In  recent  years  the  demand  for  cor- 
respondence courses  has  been  growing 
until  the  time  seems  ripe  for  their  es- 


TOWXSHEXD  HALT, 


With  the  new  Horticultural  Build- 
ing and  greenhouses  completed,  greater 
facilities  are  afforded  for  branching 
out  in  the  courses  offered,  consequently, 
three  new  courses  have  been  adopted 
which  will  go  into  effect  next  fall. 
A  four-year  course  in  pomology  and 
vegetable  gardening  will  replace  the 
present  four-year  course  in  horticul- 
ture ;  a  four-year  course  in  floriculture 
and  a  four-year  course  in  landscape 
architecture  are  entirely  new.  The 
first  year  in  all  three  courses  is  prac- 
tically identical,  but  each  tends  in  its 


tablishment.  Hence,  the  correspond- 
ence courses  are  being  prepared  by  var- 
ious members  of  the  faculty  and  will 
probably  be  offered  to  the  public  by 
the  first  of  September.  All  the  work 
connected  with  these  courses  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  extension 
department.  When  the  correspondence 
courses  are  in  effect,  the  Ohio  college 
of  agriculture  will  be  one  of  the  few 
state  institutions  offering  such  instruc- 
tion. 

The  one  factor  more  than  any  other 
which  is  producing  a  co-operative  spirit 
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with  the  various  colleges  of  Ohio  and 
the  college  of  agriculture  is  the  com- 
bination arts-agriculture  courses.  This 
is  an  arrangement  whereby  a  student 
may  attend  another  college  for  three 
years,  taking  certain  prescribed  work, 
then  transfer  to  the  college  of  agri- 
culture for  one  year,  during  which  time 
he  will  carry  technical  agricultural 
studies.  The  agricultural  work  will  be 
given  full  credit  by  the  institution  first 
attended,  which  will  grant  him  the  arts 
degree  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  spent 
at  the  college  of  agriculture.  The  stu- 
dent attends  the  college  of  agriculture 
a  second  year,  in  which  time  he  com- 
pletes the  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  agriculture. 
Thus,  in  five  years  a  student  may  se- 
cure two  degrees,  the  arts  degree  from 
the  first  college  attended  and  the  agri- 
cultural degree  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. This  plan  was  first  submitted 
last  year  and  to  date,  combination 
courses  have  been  effected  with  ten 
colleges  in  addition  to  a  similar  ar- 
rangement with  the  Arts  College  at 
Ohio  State.  The  colleges  having  such 
an  agreement  are  Akron,  Antioch,  Ash- 
land, Baldwin-Wallace,  Bluffton,  Ced- 
arville.  Defiance,  Muskingum  and  Wil- 
mington and  Capital  University.  Be- 
sides these  there  are  at  the  present  time 
several  colleges  negotiating  for  such 
an  arrangement.  It  is  only  a  matter  of 
a  short  time  until  combination  courses 
will  be  given  with  every  college  in  the 
state. 

A  new  system  of  scholarships  has 
been  devised  which  replaces  the  system 
of  awarding  one  scholarship  by  each 
county  through  its  county  agricultural 


societ3r.  Under  the  present  arrange- 
ment two  classes  of  scholarships  are 
maintained.  The  one  may  be  used  only 
by  students  in  the  three-year  short 
courses  and  the  other  in  the  four-year 
courses.  The  three-year  scholarships 
are  given  as  prizes,  one  in  each  county, 
to.  the  boy  or  girl  winning  in  the  junior 
contest  work  of  that  county  in  which 
there  are  the  greatest  number  of  en- 
tries. Their  scholarships  cover  the  reg- 
istration expenses  for  the  three  years 
of  the  course.  The  four-year  scholar- 
ship is  secured  by  competitive  examin- 
ation. There  are  20  of  these  given  each 
year,  and  they  cover  the  registration 
expenses  during  the  entire  four-years 
of  the  course.  The  state  is  divided  into 
four  sections  and  five  scholarships  are 
available  annually  to  each  section.  On 
the  second  Friday  of  April  a  competi- 
tive examination  is  held  throughout 
the  state  in  all  the  first  and  second 
grade  high  schools.  The  examinations 
are  on  agricultural  subjects  and  may 
be  taken  only  by  students  in  the  grad- 
uating classes  of  the  high  schools. 
These  scholarships  are  drawing  the  at- 
tention of  all  Ohio  high  school  students 
to  Ohio  State  University. 

The  graduating  class  of  the  college 
this  year  will  be  the  largest  in  its  his- 
tory. Last  year's  class  contained  165 
graduates — the  largest  to  that  date — 
but  the  class  of  1915  will  total  ap- 
proximately 200.  Assuming  there  will 
be  no  fatalities  during  the  last  final 
examination  period  the  number  of 
graduates  will  be  as  follows:  agricul- 
ture 108,  horticulture  17,  forestry  8, 
home  economics  55,  entomology  3,  arts- 
agriculture  2,  arts-home  economics  2. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  HORTICULTURE  AND 
FORESTRY  DEPARTMENTS 


PROF.  W.  R.  LAZENBY 


THE  departments  of  horticulture  and 
forestry  have  been  working  units 
in  the  university  for  many  years.  From 
humble  beginnings  they  have  grown 
and  prospered  until  today  they  assume 
a  place  of  esteemed  importance  in  our 
college  of  agriculture. 

The  horticulture  department  was 
first  organized  in  connection  with  the 


pendent,  deter  m  i  n  e  d,  imaginative, 
young  men,  but  soon  I  was  proud  of 
them  and  I  have  been  proud  of  them 
ever  since. 

They  were  W.  J.  Green  of  Ohio,  W. 
B.  Alwood  of  Virginia,  and  W.  S.  Devol 
of  California ;  each  of  whom  has  made 
an  impress  upon  the  horticulture  of 
his  adopted  state. 


THE  NEW  HOETICULTUEE  AND  FOEESTEY  BUILDING. 


department  of  botany  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century  ago.  The  oldest  of 
human  arts  was  not  in  royal  favor  then, 
either  as  a  means  or  an  end  in  educa- 
tion. In  the  whole  catalog  of  human 
pursuits,  not  one  was  so  dreaded  and 
despised  by  the  average  college  man. 
In  the  fall  of  1881  when  courses  of  in- 
struction in  horticulture  were  first  of- 
fered, three  students  presented  them- 
selves.' It  was  a  small  group  of  inde- 


The  younger  department,  that  of 
forestry,  has  had  much  the  same  his- 
tory. Its  numbers  were  small  at  first, 
for  in  this  country  forestry  is  the 
youngest  of  the  great  productive  arts. 
But  in  time  forestry  too  stood  alone  as 
a  separate  department  and  the  number 
of  students  has  rapidly  increased. 

Those  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
various  departments  of  our  college  of 
agriculture  is  confined  to  more  recent 
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years  can  scarcely  realize  the  strug- 
gle of  their  early  life.  One  knows  little 
of  the  prejudice  to  be  overcome,  the 
signal  lack  of  sympathy,  and  the  still 
greater  lack  of  resources.  In  those 
early  years  the  young  university  be- 
cause it  emphasized  the  sciences,  and 
taught  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  was  bitterly  attacked  from  every 
side.  It  was  called  a  "Godless  insti- 
tution planted  in  a  cornfield,"  or  as 
one  denominational  journal  expressed 
it,  "a  school  where  hayseeds  and  greasy 
mechanics  were  taught  to  hoe  turnips, 
pitch  manure,  and  be  dry  nurses  to 
steam  engines."  Yet  we  were  not  dis- 
couraged. During  all  this  time  the  one 
never-failing  source  of  inspiration  for 
all  was  Dr.  Norton  S.  Townshend,  a 
man  of  foresight,  one  of  nature 's  noble- 
men, and  one  of  the  fathers  of  agricul- 
tural education. 

The  relation  of  the  art  or  technique 
of  horticulture  and  forestry  to  the 
sciences  and  to  a  general  ^r  preliminary 
education  always  reminds  me  of  a 
wheel.  The  hub,  which  is  the  real 
foundation  of  the  structure,  may  well 
represent  a  public  school  education ;  the 
spokes  radiating  from  the  hub  repre- 
sent the  sciences — botany,  geology,  en- 
tomology, chemistry,  physics,  econom- 
ics, meterology,  etc.  Coming  last  we 
have  the  felly  and  tire,  which  while 
depending  upon  the  spokes,  binds  them 
together  and  makes  a  serviceable  wheel. 
This  part  represents  the  application 
and  technique  of  horticulture,  forestry, 


and  similar  arts.  As  all  the  parts 
named  are  essential  to  a  good  working 
wheel,  so  a  general  preparatory  educa- 
tion, a  grounding  in  the  principles  of 
science,  and  a  good  technical  training, 
are  just  as  essential  to  a  well  rounded 
course  in  horticulture  or  forestry. 

Planned  in  this  Avay  our  course  rests 
on  a  broad  and  secure  foundation. 
Moreover,  when  we  are  fortunate 
enough  to  find  along  with  this  teachers 
of  enthusiasm  and  precision,  we  have 
the  elements  of  an  inspiring  and  ef- 
ficient education. 

These  departments  will  surely  pros- 
per because  they  are  good  working 
units  in  the  university.  These  depart- 
ments exemplify  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  antagonism  between  the  old  educa- 
tion and  the  new,  pure  science  and  ap- 
plied science,  between  the  humanities 
and  distinctly  technical  subjects.  The 
older  historical  subjects  will  probably 
always  remain  central  in  a  great  uni- 
versity, but  departments  that  repre- 
sent the  primary  and  applied  will  con- 
stantly be  added  and  grouped  around 
them ;  and  this  is  well,  for  these  de- 
partments keep  us  near  the  people. 

If  we  analyze  a  great  and.  impressive 
landscape  we  find  the  fundamental 
principles  are  unity  and  variety.  These 
express  the  highest  attributes  of  a  uni- 
versity— unity  in  aim — which  is  the  ed- 
ucation and  training  of  men  and  wo- 
men ;  unity  also  in  the  ideals  of  teach- 
ing ;  but  infinite  variety  in  the  means 
by  which  these  ideals  are  to  be  realized. 
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IN  THE  CORN  ROWS 

THE  IDLER 


IT  was  three  long  rears  since  the  June 
day  when  he  had  sat  in  the  crowded 
gymnasium,  one  of  hundreds  of  black- 
gowned  seniors,  listening  to  the  words 
of  the  commencement  speaker,  and 
then  advancing  in  the  long  line  of  his 
self-conscious  classmates  to  receive  at 
the  hands  of  the  President  that  white. 


at  the  gray  and  red  brick  buildings, 
the  smooth  oval  of  Ohio  Field  the  vivid 
green  of  elms  and  sycamores  that  bor- 
dered the  Olentangy. 

He  was  in  his  own  cornfield  and  it 
was  a  hot  July  day.  He  smelled  the 
dusty  soil  that  rose  from  beneath  his 
horse's  feet,  and  the  sharp  banners  of 


O  come,  let 's  sing  Ohio 's  praise, 
And  songs  to  Alma  Mater  raise: 


ribbon-bound  roll  which  symbolized  to 
him  the  achievement  of  four  years  of 
pretty  conscientious  work.  He  had 
thought  that  he  would  come  back  often 
to  the  campus,  that  unlike  all  the  others 
he  would  never  let  the  bond  connecting 
him  with  his  Alma  Mater  loosen  or 
break.  But  the  business  of  life  had 
had  its  way  with  him,  and  here  it  was 
three  years  already  since  the  goodbys 
were  said  and  he  had  looked  his  last 


the  corn  struck  him  in  the  face  as  he 
went  up  and  down  the  rows.  Sweat 
rolled  out  from  under  his  big  straw 
hat  and  the  sun  seemed  almost  too  hot 
to  endure.  Up  at  the  end  of  the  field 
he  knew  that  there  was  a  jug  of  cool 
water  in  the  grass  beneath  a  walnut 
tree ;  so  when  presently  he  reached  the 
end  of  the  row.  he  let  the  tired  horse 
stand  in  the  shade  while  he  lifted  the 
jug  and  took  a  long  drink.    Then  he 
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sat  down  for  a  rest  in  the  long  grass, 
his  head  against  the  tree. 

The  breeze  cooled  his  face,  the  grass 
was  soft,  and  he  shut  his  eyes.  He 
heard  the  horse  stamping  under  the 
bites  of  the  flies,  and  there  was  a  turtle- 
dove cooing  some  place, — it  sounded 
miles  off.  Then — what  was  that  faint 
sound  drifting  across  the  fields?  Bells? 
Surely  not.  Yet  again  it  came,  far  off, 
but  clear,  softly  chiming,  mellow,  an 
old  tune.  "Words  began  to  shape  them- 
selves dimly  in  his  mind : — 

0  come,  let's  sing  Ohio's  praise, 
And  songs  to  Alma  Mater  raise ; 

While  our  hearts  rebounding  thrill — 

How  persuasive  and  alluring  the  mu- 
sic of  those  distant  bells  was,  how  it 
brought  back  to  him  the  old  days,  when 
he  had  sat  on  a  spring  Sunday  after- 
noon beneath  the  big  elm  over  near  the 
tennis  courts,  listening  as  the  music 
floated  across  the  green  stretches  of 


the  campus !  He  must  surely  go  back, 
he  thought,  as  the  chimes  kept  on 
sounding — he  must  see  the  old  place 
once  more. 

Suddenly  the  horse  shook  himself 
violently,  the  harness  jingled  sharply, 
and  he  sat  up  straight  in  the  grass  and 
looked  around  him.  There  were  no 
bells, — it  was  not  even  time  for  the 
farm- bell  to  call  him  to  the  house.  Had 
he  dreamed  of  the  chimes,  of  the  far- 
off  college  and  the  old  friends?  Per- 
haps. At  any  rate,  the  spell  was 
wrought.  And  now,  as  once  more  he 
lifted  the  plow  for  the  return  down 
the  long  row,  he  knew  that  the  years 
had  made  no  real  difference,  that  the 
call  of  the  old  associations  was  still 
strong  and  true ;  and  though  the  sun 
beat  down  on  his  back,  though  the 
sweat  streaked  his  dusty  face,  he  was 
happy  and  contented  in  his  own 
thoughts. 
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THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  OHIO  STATE  HORSE  SHOW 

C.  M.  BAKER,  '16 


WHEN  two  thousand  people  turn 
down  automobile  races,  baseball 
games  and  athletic  meets  to  witness 
the  beauties  of  equine  symmetry,  it's  a 
sure  sign  that  the  interest  in  the  pleas- 
ure horse  is  not  waning.  Such  was 
shown  to  be  the  case  in  the  fourth  an- 
nual horse  show  which  was  staged  by 
the  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club  in  the  uni- 


In  the  judgment  of  horsemen,  the  big 
event  of  the  show  was  the  five- 
gaited  saddle  class  in  which  ten  an- 
swered the  call  of  the  bugle.  After 
a  superb  exhibition  of  horsemanship 
and  performance,  the  contest  nar- 
rowed to  The  Manager,  a  chestnut 
gelding,  showing  distinctive  style, 
and    Silver   King,    a    new    horse  in 


THE  LINEUP  OF  FIVE-GAITED  SADDLERS. 


veisity  hollow,  Saturday  afternoon, 
May  15. 

With  a  total  of  109  entries  and  62 
horses  listed  the  show  this  year  was  the 
finest  of  its  kind  ever  held  at  the  uni- 
versity and  probably  in  this  part  of  the 
state.  J.  L.  Edmonds  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  acted  as  judge  assisted 
by  Miss  Ruth  Casparis  and  William 
Neil  in  the  ladies'  riding  contest,  while 
Adjutant  General  B.  H.  Hough  passed 
on  the  entrants  in  the  military  mounts. 


Columbus  riding  circles,  recently 
brought  from  Missouri  by  Frank  E. 
Powell.  Several  times  the  judge  sent 
the  horses  over  the  turf,  but  the  ease 
and  the  snap  of  Silver  King  won  for 
him  the  blue  ribbon.  The  first  prize 
for  this  event  was  a  fine  bridle  and 
saddle  donated  by  J.  C.  Campbell  of 
Columbus.  In  the  combination  class, 
however,  The  Manager  proved  superior 
standing  over  Silver  King  in  the  final 
showing. 
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Connoiseur,  with  Don  Robbins  up, 
was  placed  over  the  chestnut  mare,  Kil- 
larney,  with  Frank  Tallmadge's  mare, 
Fantana,  third,  in  the  three-gaited  sad- 
dle horse  class,  (nnder  15.2  hands).  (On 
Connoiseur,  Miss  Ruth  Casparls  Avon  in 
the  ladies'  mounts.  After  winning  in 
the  ladies'  mount  class  Connoiseur  was 
immediately  purchased  by  the  Merkle 
stable  of  Columbus,  to  add  to  the  long 
list  of  prize  winners  which  it  now  pos- 
sesses 

A  new  feature  of  the  show  which  at- 
tracted much  atttention  was  the  ladies' 
riding  contest.  Only  form  and  man- 
agement in  the  saddle  were  considered 
by  the  judge.  Fourteen  riders  ap- 
peared of  which  Mrs.  Sarah  Long 
Brown  won  first,  Miss  Jesse  Merkle, 
second;  Mrs.  0.  C.  Altmaier,  third,  and 
Miss  Francis  Bobbins,  fourth. 

In  the  carriage  pairs  Miss  Casparis 
again  displayed  her  skill  in  horseman- 
ship winning  first  with  a  Mitchell  pair, 
High  Jinks  and  Drum  Major,  over 
Highland  Lassie  and  Killarney  Rose, 
driven  by  Mr.  Mitchell. 


On  Parade,  with  Harry  Brown  up, 
took  the  silver  cup  in  the  three-gaited 
saddle  class  listed  for  horses  15.2  or 
over.  He  won  over  a  splendid  field  for 
behind  him  were  Sable  Denmark,  Kil- 
larney Rose  and  Lady  of  Quality  in 
order  named.  On  Parade  later  won  the 
championship  class  over  Connoiseur, 
thus  making  eight  firsts  and  two 
championships  for  him  since  he  came 
to  the  stable  of  Henry  W.  Brown. 

The  blue  ribbon  in  the  gaited  stal- 
lion contest  went  to  Eli  Montgomery 
of  the  White  Star  Stock  Farm;  he  was 
followed  closely  by  Mt.  Sterling  Chief, 
an  entry  from  Washington,  C.  H.  which 
J.  C.  Myers  showed  with  particular 
style. 

The  hunter  class  lacked  the  style 
and  class  of  the  other  events.  Four 
horses  entered  but  none  made  the  bars 
without  ticking.  There  were  two  sets 
of  ties,  the  first  premium  going  to 
Danny,  entered  by  Lieutenant  H.  L. 
King  of  the  Columbus  barracks.  Gen- 
esee, with  Bert  R.  Brown  was  second. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  AGRICULTURAL  GRADUATE 


AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING. 

The  department  of  agricultural  en- 
gineering holds  that  the  service  which 
it  should  render  to  the  state  will  be 
performed  through  four  distinct  chan- 
nels: namely,  (1)  through  the  student 
who  expects  to  return  to  the  farm,  (2) 
through  the  student  who  expects  to  en- 
gage in  mercantile  pursuits  having  to 
do  with  the  application  of  engineering 
to  the  farm,  (3)  through  the  student 
who  expects  to  engage  in  teaching 
work,  and,  (4)  through  the  man  who  is 
already  engaged  in  farming  and  who 
would  learn  how  to  apply  mechanical 
principles  to  all  his  farm  life  so  that 
his  work  might  be  lightened  and  that 
his  means  of  real  enjoyment  in  coun- 
try living  might  be  increased— truly 
this  is  a  large  service  if  efficiently  ren- 
dered. 

Performance  in  the  first  direction 
will  of  necessity  constitute  our  chief 
work.  In  common  with  animal  hus- 
bandry, agronomy,  dairying,  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  etc.,  we  have  an  agri- 
cultural engineering  department  within 
the  college  and  in  this  regard  must 
lend  our  influence  in  molding  the  col- 
lege s^raduate  to  a  complete  and  well- 
rounded  form  that  he  may  cope  with 
the  numerous  problems  of  the  farm 
more  easily  and  efficiently.  It  is  only 
in  recent  years  that  this  phase  of  edu- 
cation for  farm  life  has  begun  to  re 
ceive  the  attention  which  it  deserves. 
The  necessity  for  such  training  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  acute  as  the 
years  go  by:  for,  in  our  process  of  de- 
velopment, the  use  of  mechanical  ap- 
pliances is  rapidly  increasing,  and  as  a 
natural  sequence  there  is  a  multiplicity 
of  these  appliances  now  available  and 
to  choose  the  right  one  for  the  right 
place  is  no  longer  an  easy  task.  We 


do  not  hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to  teach 
the  student  which  make  of  machine  or 
implement  is  best,  but  through  a  wider 
familiarity  with  good  and  bad  features 
of  construction,  to  render  him  capable 
of  exercising  a  discerning  judgment. 

The  implement  manufacturer,  more 
directly  the  implement  salesman,  ex- 
erts a  wide  influence  on  the  type  of 
modern  machines  and  other  mechanical 
appliances  which  find  use  on  the  farm. 
Implement  companies  are  employing 
large  numbers  of  men  the  year  round 
to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  experts  and 
"trouble"  men,  assisting  farmers  in 
the  erection  and  operation  of  new  ma- 
chines and  in  the  correction  of  trou- 
bles in  the  old  ones.  A  great  many  of 
these  dealers  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
type  of  men  which  in  the  past  they 
have  been  forced  to  select  for  this  work. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  dealers  in 
this  and  other  states  are  saying  that 
they  should  be  able  to  look  to  our  col- 
leges of  agriculture  for  students  who 
are  trained  in  agriculture  generally, 
and  in  agricultural  engineering  in  par- 
ticular, to  fill  positions  as  experts, 
which  invariably  leads  to  a  responsible 
position  as  salesman,  block  manager  or 
branch  house  manager.  Furthermore, 
a  company's  foreign  representative 
must  be  a  man  of  broad  educational 
training  who  appreciates  the  field  of 
agriculture  in  this  and  other  countries. 

As  soon  as  the  department  is  sup- 
plied with  adequate  room  for  equip- 
ment which  is  available  free  of  cost  to 
the  university,  a  course  looking  to  the 
training  of  men  for  this  work  will  be 
introduced.  Such  a  course  would  in- 
clude instruction  in  experting  the  vari- 
ous lines  of  farm  machines,  salesman- 
ship, contracts,  etc.  There  is  an  un- 
doubted demand  for  such  a  course. 
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Departments  of  agricultural  engi- 
neering all  over  the  country  are  enjoy- 
ing a  steady  growth,  making  necessary 
the  employment  of  many  new  teachers 
each  year.  Moreover,  departments  are 
dividing  and  sub-dividing  the  work, 
which  calls  for  specialists  along  vari- 
ous lines.  The  teacher  of  agricultural 
engineering  must  never  forget  that  he 
is  teaching  agriculture  and  not  engi- 
neering. Nevertheless,  to  teach  this 
phase  of  agriculture  successfully,  he 
must  have  rather  complete  training  in 
engineering  in  addition  to  his  training 
in  agriculture.  Consequently,  this  de- 
partment can  only  aid  in  the  training 
of  teachers,  for  in  addition  to  the 
work  which  we  give,  all  who  expect 
to  teach  this  subject  must  include 
in  their  courses  a  large  amount  of  en- 
gineering work,  particularly  physics 
and  mathematics.  While  this  phase  of 
the  work  does  not  call  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  men  each  year,  those  who  are  es- 
pecially qualified  for  such  positions  are 
correspondingly  scarce. 

Extension  work  in  agricultural  en- 
gineering is  just  beginning  its  develop- 
ment and  here  in  Ohio  offers  an  unus- 
ually large  field  for  service.  We  hope 
to  be  able,  through  our  extension  repre- 
sentatives, to  carry  to  the  farmer  's  door 
not  only  theoretical  instruction  on,  but 
practical  demonstrations  of  the  modern 
improvements  about  the  home  and  farm 
which  it  is  possible  for  the  farmer  and 
the  farmer's  wife  to  enjoy. 

H.  C.  Ramsower. 


i  nrr~_  s.  • 

THE  ANIMAL  HUSBANDMAN'S  OP- 
PORTUNITY. 

One  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
the  need  of  stockmen  on  Ohio  farms, 
and  the  great  opportunity  for  future 


usefulness  on  these  farms  where  ani- 
mals are  to  be  bred  and  fed.  Only  a 
small  per  cent  of  our  stockmen  are 
real  students  of  breeding  and  feeding 
problems.  We  are  sadly  lacking  con- 
structive breeders,  men  who  contrib- 
ute in  a  significant  way  to  the  much 
needed  improvement  of  all  breeds.  The 
college  trained  man  has  the  opportunity 
to  win  distinction  and  reasonable  com- 
pensation in  the  field  of  animal  breed- 
ing, such  as  cannot  be  secured  in  most 
other  occupations.  If  he  loves  animals, 
and  can  have  the  necessary  home  sup- 
port to  take  up  the  work  after  leaving 
college,  then  the  stock  farm  should  be 
his  first  consideration. 

During  the  past  fifteen  years  there 
have  been  numerous  openings  for  ani- 
mal husbandmen  in  college  and  experi- 
ment station  work.  Promising  young 
men  have  started  in  at  good  salaries, 
and  in  instances  have  received  rapid 
promotion.  The  future  openings  in 
this  field,  however,  are  not  likely  to  be 
so  great  as  in  the  past,  because  the  col- 
leges are  educating  a  large  number  of 
men,  thus  supplying  the  need  in  much 
greater  degree.  No  doubt,  however,  a 
very  limited  number  of  promising  men 
will  have  opportunity  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past.  This  is  an  attractive  field, 
working  with  the  view  of  service, 
with  the  thought  of  helping  the 
student  in  the  school  or  the  stock- 
man in  the  stables,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Different  colleges  pay  differ- 
ent salaries,  and  new  graduates  begin 
at  various  sums,  with  $1,000  a  year  the 
initial  price  paid  for  the  better  class 
men  at  many  institutions.  The  pay 
varies,  however,  with  the  work  to  do, 
the  experience  of  the  teacher,  the  char- 
acter of  the  department,  its  income,  etc. 
Many  animal  husbandmen  receive  sal- 
aries from  $1500  to  $1800  a  year,  and 
the  number  rapidly  decreases  as  we 
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pass  beyond  the  $2000  point.  Men  of 
signal  ability,  however,  may  reasonably 
expect  to  pass  much  beyond  this,  pro- 
vided they  become  gifted  teachers,  able 
investigators  or  resourceful  adminis- 
trators. 

The  field  of  live  stock  journalism 
each  year  absorbs  a  small  number  of 
graduates.  These  must  be  real  stock- 
men, with  the  ability  to  express  them- 
selves in  print  with  terse,  comprehen- 
sive, accurate,  readable  style.  Such 
men  may  have  great  influence  and  be  of 
large  service  and  they  may  also  draw 
large  salaries.  Agricultural  journalism 
is  a  profession  that  should  draw  into 
the  editorial  room  the  very  best  talent. 

Our  great  agricultural  department  at 
Washington  takes  each  year  a  large 
number  of  young  men  who  do  field 
work  of  different  kinds,  and  who  de- 
velop in  the  department  along  certain 
lines.  One  may  be  a  specialist  in  al- 
most any  branch  of  live  stock  work  and 
find  an  opening  in  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Many 
young  men  begin  in  the  department  on 
salaries  of  about  $1,000  a  year,  but  pro- 
motion is  slow,  and  increases  in  salary 
are  not  rapid. 

A  few  men  interested  in  live  stock 
find  occupation  in  the  stock  yards,  in 
packing  houses,  in  the  offices  of  pure 
bred  live  stock  associations,  etc.  Some 
of  the  most  efficient  secretaries  of  live 
stock  associations,  notably  the  Ameri- 
can Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  the  Ameri- 
can Hereford  Cattle  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Percheron  So- 
ciety, are  graduates  of  agricultural  col- 
leges. 

There  is  an  opportunity  for  the  stock- 
man to  secure  a  position  as  manager  of 
a  stock  farm,  but  he  is  not  likely  to 
make  a  success  of  it  until  he  has  played 
a  second  part  elsewhere  for  some  years, 
and  has  become  well  seasoned.  Earely 


does  a  new  graduate  succeed  in  manag- 
ing a  plant  for  some  one  else,  for  his 
employer  expects  too  much,  and  the 
young  man  falls  down.  He  simple 
lacks  experience  and  the  judgment  that 
comes  with  time  and  experience.  Per- 
sonally, I  never  wish  to  recommend  a 
new  graduate  to  the  position  of  general 
manager  or  superintendent.  The  risks 
are  too  great  all  around. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  field  of  animal  husbandry  is  a  large 
one  and  most  attractive  to  the  lover  of 
animals.  In  it  one  may  find  reasonable 
financial  reward,  as  well  as  a  most  plea- 
surable occupation. 

C.  S.  Plumb. 


OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  THE  AGRI- 
CULTURAL GRADUATE  IN 
DAIRYING. 

Dairying  offers  great  opportunities 
for  young  men  at  the  present  time. 
Milk  being  one  of  the  cheapest  food 
products  and  adaptable  to  various  con- 
ditions, more  experts  are  constantly 
needed  to  develop  the  business.  In 
the  natural  way  of  thinking,  dairying 
is  simply  a  milking  operation,  and  is 
looked  upon  by  many  people  as  a 
drudgery.  Since  hand  milking  is  fast 
being  replaced  by  machine  milking,  a 
higher  class  of  labor  is  needed  to  op- 
erate the  machine.  Therefore,  milk- 
ing becomse  less  tedious  and  becomes 
more  interesting  from  a  mechanical 
standpoint.  Moreover,  there  are  great 
possibilities  of  developing  this  machine. 

Breeding  for  higher  production  is  a 
factor  that  is  fast  coming  to  the  front, 
and  there  are  two  classes  of  this  work. 
First,  for  grade  cattle  there  is  the  cow 
testing  association  or  cow  improve- 
ment association  which  calls  for  a  man 
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of  experience  in  testing  and  feeding 
operations.  Diplomacy  in  handling  the 
people  is  also  necessary.  This  gives 
the  man  an  experience  such  as  he  can 
not  get  otherwise.  This  man  travels 
from  farm  to  farm  and  becomes  famil- 
iar with  the  details  of  the  management 
used  by  the  man  who  is  aggressive  and 
is  making  profits  on  his  farm.  He 
compares  this  person  with  the  man 
who  becomes  dissatisfied  through  mis- 
management and  his  unprofitable  la- 
bor. 

Second,  there  are  opportunities  for 
young  men  to  become  breeders  of  pure 
bred,  high  producing  cattle.  There 
are  men  in  this  work  who  are  receiv- 
ing salaries  greater  than  those  of  90 
per  cent  of  the  college  professors.  Be- 
sides the  salaries  these  men  receive  a 
great  reputation  which  is  worth  some- 
thing to  any  man.  Breeding  of  pure 
bred  cattle  for  high  production  re- 
quires special  skill  and  patience  and  is 
rather  confining,  but  it  offers  unlimited 
possibilities  for  profitable  labor.  A 
good  example  of  this  is  Mr.  Dollar,  who 
recently  died  after  ten  years  of  pure 
bred  breeding  for  high  production.  The 
result  of  his  labor  brought  at  auction 
$150,000.  Can  anyone  ask  for  more 
profitable  labor? 

There  are  also  unlimited  opportuni- 
ties to  men  who  engage  in  the  manu- 
facturing side  of  this  work.  Expert 
butter  makers  are  constantly  in  de- 
mand. Expert  cream  testers  are  in  just 
as  great  demand  and  at  the  same  time 
there  are  the  possibilities  of  purchas- 
ing a  small  plant  and  starting  to  op- 
erate for  oneself.  One  of  our  short 
course  dairy  -students  started  a  small 
creamery  with  an  investment  of  $700. 
After  two  years  of  operation,  the 
banker  reports  to  us  that  the  man  has 
cleared  above  expenses,  $2,000  this 
past  year.    This  was  done  in  the  face 


of  competition  with  four  other  cream- 
ery plants. 

The  retailing  of  milk  that  is  whole- 
some and  at  all  times  comes  within  the 
regulation  of  the  Board  of  Health,  is 
another  opportunity.  There  are  many 
cities  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  ranging 
from  5.000  inhabitants  up,  that  do  not 
have  a  decent  milk  supply.  We  can  cite 
instances  in  which  men  have  started 
in  on  a  small  scale  and  are  now  re- 
ceiving a  splendid  income  for  their 
services. 

There  are  opportunities  for  dairy 
bacteriologists  and  chemists  in  the  larg- 
er milk  plants,  with  splendid  salaries. 
Efficiency  men  in  these  plants  are  oft- 
en wanted  and  the  salaries  depend  up- 
on the  schemes  of  efficiency  they  can 
develop..  Efficiency  men  must  know 
how  to  approach  the  people  and  devel- 
op the  business,  at  the  same  time  ar- 
ranging the  plant  so  that  the  work 
can  be  accomplished  with  the  least  ex- 
pense. 

Cheese  is  fast  becoming  one  of  the 
important  food  products  of  the  nation, 
on  account  of  the  high  per  cent  of  pro- 
tein and  the  low  cost  in  its  produc- 
tion. Cheese  sells  on  the  market  for 
25  cents  a  pound,  and  contains  practi- 
cally three  times  more  protein  than  a 
pound  of  meat.  Unlimited  opportun- 
ities to  develop  a  business  are  offered 
in  this  field.  Soft  cheeses  are  more 
profitable  than  hard  cheeses,  require 
greater  skill  and  offer  greater  oppor 
tunities  for  scientific  men. 

The  manufacture  of  fermented  milk, 
special  butter  milk  and  modified  milk 
likewise  offer  great  opportunities.  Milk 
condensing  is  one  of  the  big  fields  for 
the  utilization  of  surplus  milk.  Posi- 
tively the  best  experts  and  scientifically 
trained  men  are  required  in  this  work. 
Good  salaries  are  usually  paid  to  men 
who   understand  their  business.  The 
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powdering  of  milk  is  a  new  process 
which  is  just  being  developed,  and 
which  offers  another  field  that  is  and 
will  be  very  remunerative. 

The  consumption  of  ice  cream  is  in- 
creasing every  year.  Demand  for 
good  ice  cream  makers  and  demands 
for  local  plants  in  cities  of  moderate 
size  are  great.  'While  competition  is 
keen  in  this  line  of  work,  yet  with  a 
well  managed  plant,  it  is  very  remun- 
erative. Dairy  farm  managers  are  al- 
ways in  demand,  and  sometimes  this 
work  offers  the  best  salaries  from  large 


cream  separators,  various  dairy  appar- 
atus, besides  the  manufacture  of  spe- 
cial articles  from  milk  as  paints  and 
toilet  preparations.  Thus  it  is  readily 
seen  that  there  are  few  vocations  that 
can  offer  opportunities  through  the  var- 
ious avenues  better  than  dairying. 

Oscar  Erf. 


THE  FIELD    OF  AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNALISM. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  journalism 
we  find  that  the  agricultural  press  has 
held  a  very  prominent  position  in  shap- 
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estates  of  anything  that  can  be  secured 
in  any  line  of  work  in  dairying. 

City,  state  and  federal  dairy  inspec- 
tors are  always  in  demand  and  more 
cities  are  developing  departments 
which  need  well  trained  men.  There 
are  over  6.000  of  these  positions  and 
more  will  develop.  Experts  and  dairy 
advisors  for  both  state  and  govern- 
ment positions  are  constantly  increas- 
ing. 

While  these  positions  bear  directly 
on  the  dairy  business,  there  are.  how- 
ever, a  great  many  opportunities  for 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  so- 
called  dairy  adjuncts  such  as  the  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  silos,  cow  stalls. 


ing  the  destinies  of  our  entire  com- 
munistic population.  It  has  induced 
the  city  man  in  many  instances  to  prac- 
tice farming  on  a  small  scale  in  his 
back  yard  or  if  he  has  tried  the  same 
business  later  on  a  commercial  scale, 
it  has  been  his  chief  benefactor  and 
teacher.  To  the  farmer  himself,  it  has 
ever  been  a  source  of  inspiration,  in- 
struction and  entertainment. 

We  find  its  influence  mentioned  even 
before  the  Civil  war.  when  Horace 
Greeley  said:  "The  agricultural  papers 
are  this  day.  in  my  judgment,  doing 
more  to  promote  the  true  growth  of 
the  country  and  the  substantial  endur- 
ing welfare  of  our  people  than  Con- 
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gress,  the  army  and  navy."  Such  was 
the  expression  of  a  man  who  had  no 
personal  interests  in  the  farm  press; 
in  truth  he  was  publishing  a  paper  in 
competition  with  the  agricultural  mag- 
azines oi  that  day. 

But  why  should  we  find  conditions 
otherwise  than  he  stated?  In  all  busi- 
ness and  professional  life  we  find  that 
each  man  has  a  magazine  dealing  in 
particular  with  his  line  of  business. 
Medical  reviews,  printers'  journals, 
law  magazines  and  religious  papers — 
each  is  read  by  the  man  personally  as- 
sociated with  these  distinctive  activi- 
ties. "Why  then,  should  we  not  also 
see  the  farmer  traveling  along  the  same 
road  with  his  fellows  in  business? 

As  we  review  the  influence  of  the 
agricultural  press  we  see  a  few  out- 
standing features  that  have  made  a 
marked  impress  upon  the  farmer's 
mind.  In  the  first  place  it  may  be 
said  that  the  agricultural  press  is  an 
incentive  to  increasing  interest  in  rural 
life;  it  keeps  alive  that  love  for  the 
country,  that  longing  for  nature  and 
nature's  peace,  that  pleasure  in  work- 
ing with  the  truly  great  things  of  life. 
The  farmer  takes  a  greater  interest  in 
his  business ;  he  takes  pride  in  his  sur- 
roundings, his  buildings,  his  crops,  his 
machinery,  his  stock,  his  family,  his 
community  and  his  state.  A  quiet, 
welcome  visitor,  a  loyal,  instructive 
friend  is  his  farm  magazine. 

All  this  comes  through  one  primary 
influence  of  the  farm  press;  namely, 
increased  productive  capacity  of  the 
farm  and  consequently  increased 
wealth  of  the  farmer.  The  agricultur- 
al paper  is  the  one  great  means  for 
the  dissemination  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  soil,  crops,  live  stock,  farm 
management  and  other  phases  of  rural 
economics,  At  the  same  time  it  is  an 
outlet  for  the  views  of  the  farmer,  a 


means  for  discussion  with  other  men 
upon  the  subjects  in  which  each  is  vi- 
tally interested.  Advertisers  and  pros- 
pective buyers  are  brought  together 
with  the  farm  paper  as  a  "middle- 
man." Better  farming  methods  and 
better  returns  are  a  direct  result.  Then 
indirectly  come  the  resulting  better 
homes  and  better  communities.  It  is 
a  prime  essential  that  improved  rural 
conditions  come  only  through  improved 
farms  and  methods  of  management  as 
a  forerunner.  Hence,  we  may  say  that 
the  farm  press  results  in  a  more  pro- 
fitable agriculture  through  improved 
methods  directly  and  through  improv- 
ed communities  as  an  indirect  result, 
and  at  the  same  time  keeps  alive  the 
spirit  of  a  rural  occupation. 

That  the  farm  press  is  fulfilling  its, 
purpose  is  evidenced  by  the  testimony 
of  the  farmers  themselves.  A  recent 
investigation  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  discloses  the 
fact  that  from  a  census  taken  among 
many  farmers  scattered  over  various 
states  71  per  cent  declared  the  most 
benefit  they  received  along  the  lines 
of  agricultural  education  came  from 
the  farm  papers.  The  number  favor- 
ing bulletins  was  11.8  per  cent,  farm- 
ers' institutes  6.6  per  cent,  county  bu- 
reaus, demonstration  work  and  farm 
advisors  1.2  per  cent.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  advantages  above  named  are 
true  and  recognized  in  every  day  life. 
That  a  wide  field  for  service  is  still 
open  no  one  will  deny,  and  upon  future 
editors  rests  a  great  burden  for  still 
further  education  along  the  lines  of 
agricultural  journalism. 

The  editor  of  the  farm  paper  must 
always  remember  that  he  has  a  lofty 
mission — that  in  many  cases  he  reaches 
the  very  heart  of  the  homestead ;  that 
he  is  directing  the  minds  of  far  more 
than  he  may  ever  expect  to  see.  He 
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must  be  a  person  well  versed  in  every 
field  of  agriculture  and  its  kindred 
subjects. 

We  find  that  the  field  of  agricultural 
journalism,  however,  does  not  include 
merely  the  farm  papers ;  we  see  men  in 
many  activities  who  may  be  said  to 
come  in  the  same  realm.  It  is  a  field 
we  may  say  almost  as  wide  as  the  world 
and  as  full  of  hidden  possibilities.  We 
see  men  editing  papers  or  bulletins ; 
others  are  directors  of  agricultural  ex- 
tension departments  and  publish  news 
letters,  farm  bulletins,  and  press  ma- 
terial. While  there  is  much  to  be  done 
along  this  line,  yet  by  far  the  greatest 
field  is  the  farm  paper  itself,  and  here- 
in the  possibilities  of  the  trained  grad- 
uate from  t  he  agricultural  college 
ce~m  almost  unlimited. 

L.  L.  Rummell. 


THE  FIELD  OF  HORTICULTURE. 

The  rapid  increase  in  population  de- 
mands an  increasing  supply  of  horticul- 
ture products,  consequently  an  over- 
production of  staple  articles  is  little  to 
be  feared.  In  any  event  there  are  not 
many  states  that  have  climate,  soil  and 
transportation  facilities  equal  to  ours. 
There  is  room  and  need  for  all  sons 
of  Ohio  within  the  state  and  the  farms 
offer  opportunities  that  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  an  inspection  trip  with  a  party 
of  students  to  the  counties  of  Lawrence 
and  Washington.  Orchards  are  grown 
on  rich  bottom  lands  as  well  as  upon 
hills,  the  trees  apparently  doing  Avell 
in  either  location.  Here  is  a  large  sec- 
tion that  has  made  a  specialty  of  fruit 
growing  and  the  orchard  owners  are 
prosperous.    But  little  complaint  was 


heard  about  the  low  prices  that  pre- 
vailed last  season  and  all  concerned 
are  preparing  with  confidence  for  this 
season's  crop. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Marietta,  vege- 
tables have  become  the  main  crop  with 
many  farmers.  Here  garden  farming 
has  been  developed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  any  other  section  of  the  state. 
The  fertile  bottom  lands  of  the  Ohio 
and  Muskingum  have  been  divided  into 
many  comparatively  small  sized  farms 
valued  at  $S00  to  $1,000  per  acre.  The 
highly  cultivated  fields  together  with 
numerous  comfortable  homes  gives  one 
an  impression  of  prosperity  that  is 
unusual  in  country  districts. 

The  future  of  orcharding  may  appear 
to  some  people  as  depressing  when 
judged  by  the  low  prices  of  last  year. 
However,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
marketing  conditions  were  exceptional 
and  should  not  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue. Then  too.  statistics  show  that 
orchard  planting  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  number  of  trees  that  are  dy- 
ing and  in  the  meantime  population  is 
growing  at  an  enormous  rate.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  the  fruit  growers  of 
Ohio  are  confident  of  the  future.  Ve- 
getables are  a  staple  product  and  are 
used  in  greater  proportion  as  meat  ad- 
vances in  price.  There  can,  therefore, 
be  no  question  in  regard  to  the  future 
of  the  business  in  general. 

Space  will  permit  only  the  mention 
of  the  many  other  phases  of  horticul- 
ture, such  as  the  greenhouse  industry, 
seed  growing  and  the  growing  of  nur- 
sery stock.  All  these  industries  are 
highly  developed  in  this  state  and  all 
offer  advantages  to  the  man  who  is 
adapted  to  the  work. 

The  professional  phases  of  horticul- 
ture offer  attractive  inducements  to 
well  trained  men.  The  teacher  and  the 
investigator  occupy  fascinating  fields, 
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while  the  new  course  in  landscape 
architecture  opens  up  a  profession  that 
has  received  but  scant  attention  as  yet 
in  this  section. 

W.  Paddock. 

_____  jiL  -> 

OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  STUDENT  IN 
AGRONOMY. 

There  are  certain  lines  of  work  in 
the  field  of  agriculture  today  to  which 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  is  being 
taught  in  agronomy  will  lead.  Each 
of  these  fields  requires  considerable 
work  in  the  university  in  other  depart- 
ments. Should  a  student  see  unusual 
opportunity  for  himself  in  any  one  of 
these  fields,  judgment  must  be  used  in 
selecting  courses  that  Avould  fit  in  best 
for  future  requirements.  These  fields 
can  be  more  readily  comprehended  if 
enumerated  with  some  suggestive  ex- 
planation. 

1.  Investigating  Work — This  field 
in  crops  is  almost  unlimited.  Our 
knowledge  of  crops  so  far  as  scientific 
data  is  concerned  is  only  in  a  pioneer 
stage.  Every  day  the  crops  man  is 
finding  statements  regarding  practices 
and  results  with  no  authentic  data  to 
prove  them.  For  investigational  work 
in  crops  the  specialist  needs  to  be  an 
exceptionally  well  trained  scientist. 
Chemistry,  botaiw,  bacteriology,  plant 
pathology,  genetics,  each  play  a  great 
part  in  this  work. 

2.  Government  work — This  includes 
in  part  the  work  mentioned  above  but 
also  includes  other  invest: gators  such 
as  grain  market  experts,  crop  report- 
ers, county  agents  and  those  Avho  are 
concerned  with  foreign  plant  introduc- 
tion besides  a  number  of  other  posi- 
tions connected  with  the  United  States 
Bureau   of  Plant  Industry.    Each  of 


these  several  lines  of  government  work 
requires  somewhat  different  training 
but  each  also  requires  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  various  phases  of 
crops  work. 

3.  Farm  Management  —  In  actual 
management  of  large  farms  for  cor- 
porations or  individuals,  in  the  man- 
agement of  one's  own  farm,  and  in  in- 
vestigational work  in  farm  manage- 
ment operations  of  any  sort  the  work  in 
crops  holds  a  large  part.  Here,  how- 
ever, a  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  crop 
work  would  be  considered  essential. 
A  combination  of  this  work  with  rural 
economics  and  other  general  agricul- 
tural courses  would  be  required. 

4.  Educational  Institutions  -  -  In 
teaching  in  the  rural  schools  especially 
in  the  agricultural  high  schools,  there 
is  no  work  that  will  attract  as  much 
attention  as  the  work  in  crops.  Pre- 
paration to  fill  positions  of  this  kind 
means  as  thorough  a  training  in  crops 
as  a  good  general  course  will  allow. 

5.  Crop  Production  and  Improve- 
ment— The  greatest  opportunity  for 
the  crops  expert  is  found  at  home  on 
his  own  farm.  The  agricultural  stu- 
dent cannot  be  urged  too  much  to  go 
home  and  apply  what  he  gets  at  col- 
lege. Here  again  the  general  course 
is  best;  but  the  young  farmer  who 
knows  how  to  produce  the  best  crops, 
how  to  prepare  the  soil  best  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  crops,  how  to  im- 
prove his  seed  by  selection  or  crossing, 
how  to  produce  better  seed  than  any 
of  his  neighbors,  has  made  a  long  stride 
toward  success. 

There  are  opportunities  in  all  lines 
of  work  for  the  man  who  knows.  A 
specialist  in  any  line  gets  best  results 
if  he  likes  his  work.  So  in  making  a 
choice  in  agronomy  one  can  best  be  led 
by  his  own  desires. 

F.  W.  Stemple. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  IN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL CHEMISTRY. 

Mauj^  of  the  lines  of  work  that  make 
up  the  subject  of  agriculture  have  to 
do  with  the  growth  of  plants  or  ani- 
mals or  other  processes  that  involve 
chemical  changes.  In  all  these  lines 
the  co-operation  of  the  chemist  is  nec- 
essary in  order  that  such  a  complete 
knowledge  may  be  obtained  as  will  al- 
low of  rational  improvement  in  meth- 
ods. 

The  soil,  naturally,  is  the  object  of 
primary  interest  in  agriculture.  Many 
of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  soil 
are  chemical,  and  are  concerned  in  the 
preparation  of  available  plant  food,  or 
in  the  formation  of  substances  injuri- 
ous to  plants.  Some  of  these  processes 
are  known,  but  many  remain  to  be  in- 
vestigated and  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  them  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  best  cultural  methods  may  be  de- 
veloped. 

Plant  growth  is  largely  a  series  of 
chemical  changes,  and  chemical  factors 
greatly  influence  the  rate  of  growth, 
and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
product.  The  study  of  these  changes 
and  factors,  as  yet  only  imperfectly 
known,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  useful  fields  of  applied  chemistry. 

The  change  of  plant  substances  into 
animal  bodies  is  also  largely  chemical. 
Much  work  has  been  done  on  the  chem- 
istry of  animal  nutrition,  and  many 
important  facts  have  been  learned,  but 
very  much  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  at  all 
complete. 

Agriculture,  however,  does  not  stop 
with  the  production  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. These  must  be  changed  into 
food  for  man,  or  other  materials  that 
he  can  use.  This  is  another  great  field 
of  work  in  which  the  chemist  has  his 
place.    It  is  quite  largely  a  knowledge 


of  chemistry  that  has  changed  the  rule 
of  thumb  methods  of  manufacture  of  a 
tew  decades  ago  to  the  far  more  exact 
methods  of  the  present  day. 

The  dairyman,  the  miller,  the  manu- 
facturer of  corn  products  and  many 
other  producers  of  finished  goods  are 
greatly  aided  in  their  work  by  the 
chemist. 

Another  important  office  of  the  chem- 
ist is  the  protection  of  the  people 
against  fraudulent  manufacturers  of 
foods,  feeding  stuffs,  fertilizers,  insec- 
ticides, etc.  The  great  improvement  in 
recent  years  in  the  quality  of  these  sub- 
stances offered  for  sale  has  shown  the 
value  of  this  control  work. 

As  a  teacher  the  chemist  also  has  a 
wide  field  of  usefulness.  His  oppor- 
tunities are  two-fold.  He  has  in  charge 
the  training  of  the  few  who  will  con- 
tinue in  one  of  the  lines  of  work  that 
have  been  mentioned,  and  the  teaching 
of  a  far  greater  number,  who  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  efforts  will  be  able  in  a 
practical  way  to  apply  the  facts  learn- 
ed by  his  investigations. 

The  work  along  these  lines  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  departments  that 
are  called  chemical.  Many  of  the  lead- 
ers in  animal  nutrition,  plant  physiol- 
ogy, dairying  and  other  lines  have  a 
chemical  training.  Such  a  training, 
due  to  the  exactness  of  thought  devel- 
oped, and  the  broad  view  of  agricul- 
uire  obtained  has  helped  greatly  in  the 
fitting  of  many  men  for  positions  as 
presidents  and  deans  of  colleges,  and 
directors  of  experiment  stations. 

Agricultural  chemistry  perhaps  does 
not  offer  as  great  financial  opportuni- 
ties as  a  business  life,  but  to  those  who 
love  to  find  out  things,  to  look  into 
the  processes  of  nature,  and  who  wish 
their  work  to  be  of  use  to  the  world 
few  lines  of  work  are  more  inviting. 

Thomas  Gr.  Phillips. 
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A  Tribute. 

As  the  school  year  draws  to  a  close 
so  terminate  the  services  of  one  of  the 
most  highly  esteemed  of  our  friends 
and  professors,  Homer  C.  Price,  Dean  of 
the  college  of  agriculture.  The  open- 
ing of  the  next  school  year  may  see  a 
new  head  who  will  direct  the  destinies 
of  the  greatest  college  of  this  great 
state  university,  or  at  least  the  reins 
will  rest  in  the  hands  of  one  other  than 
him  who  has  been  its  leader  for  the 
past  twelve  years. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  for  the 
Board  of  Trustees  asking  for  the  resig- 
nation of  Dean  Price,  he  leaves  with  a 
commendable  record  behind  him.  Dur- 
ing his  time  as  dean  of  the  college  the 
enrollment  has  increased  five  fold,  the 
instructional  force  has  likewise  been 
augmented,  new  courses  of  study  have 
been  added  and  the  equipment  has  been 
greatly  enhanced. 

But  by  no  means  has  the  influence 


of  the  college  been  confined  to  the  cam- 
pus. Thousands  of  farmers  over  the 
state  have  received  practical  training 
under  its  supervision;  schools  have  be- 
come dependent  upon  it  for  material  in 
their  teachings.  County  agricultural 
work  and  junior  contests  have  received 
an  impetus,  and  farmers'  institutes 
have  prospered  in  co-operation  with  the 
college  of  agriculture.  Harmony  has 
existed  at  all  times  between  the  col- 
lege and  the  state  and  national  organi- 
zations. Remarkable,  influential  and 
praiseworthy  have  been  these  activities 
and  far-reaching  have  been  their  ef- 
fects. 

In  the  promulgation  of  this  work 
Dean  Price  has  played  a  leading  part 
and  credit  is  due  him  for  his  work.  Sin- 
cerity, thoroughness  and  consistency 
have  been  his  watchwords.  May  we  in 
this  small  way  express  the  appreciation 
and  the  credit  that  is  due  the  man — ■ 
The  Editor. 
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EDITORIAL 


'With  this  issue  the  Agricultural  Stu- 
dent completes  the  twenty-first  volume 

of  its  publication.  During 
THE  the  past  year  we  have  en- 
ISSUE     deavored  to  carry  out  a  few 

policies  and  to  bring  before 
our  readers  articles  of  interest  con- 
cerning every  phase  of  agriculture. 
Composition,  design  and  illustrative 
material  have  received  greater  consid- 
eration than  in  any  previous  volume. 
But  to  our  readers  we  leave  the  privi- 
lege of  judging  the  results  of  our  ef- 
forts. 

That  much  labor  has  been  expended 
in  the  publication  of  this  magazine 
no  one  will  doubt.  No  college  credit 
or  financial  return  is  given  the  man- 
agement, but  to  these  men  there  is  still 


the  greater  reward  that  comes  through 
responsibility,  necessity  of  initiative, 
practical  experience  in  business  and 
the  association  with  men.  Far  greater 
is  the  reward  to  such  a  person  than 
that  which  comes  to  the  average  stu- 
dent in  college. 

As  we  lay  down  our  editorial  pen,  we 
do  so  with  reluctance  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  with  hopes  for  a  still  greater 
magazine  which  is  representative  of  the 
Ohio  College  of  Agriculture.  To  the 
new  editor.  Clarence  M.  Baker,  and  to 
the  new  business  manager.  Evan  T. 
Davies,  we  look  forward  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  our  hopes  and  wish  that  the 
future  will  be  given  to  the  service  of 
agriculture  and  the  state. 
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Following  closely  the  teachings  of 
the  college,  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
students  graduating  in 
OUR  four  -  year    course  in 

GRADUATES  agriculture  this  year 
will  take  up  farm  op- 
erations on  their  home  farms  or  will 
be  engaged  in  farming  on  a  commercial 
basis  for  others  immediately  after  com- 
mencement. Of  the  remaining  25  per 
cent,  probably  10  per  cent  will  take  up 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  5  per 
cent  will  take  up  graduate  work ;  coun- 
ty Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  government  serv- 
ice and  professional  lines  will  consti- 
tute the  vocations  of  the  remainder. 

In  commenting  on  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  studens  will  immediaely  engage 
in  farming,  many  people  are  apt  to  re- 
gard "going  back  to  the  farm"  as  un- 
usual or  not  in  according  with  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  the  college  graduate. 
To  them  the  phrase,  "back  to  the  soil," 
carries  with  it  a  feeling  that  the  col- 
lege graduate  could  find  nothing  else 
to  do.  However,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  college  boys  are  going 
to  the  farm  because  in  their  opinion 
it  is  the  best  thing  to  do.  It  is  a  per- 
sonal preference  rather  than  a  forced 
choice.  There  is  no  nobler  occupation 
than  that  of  tilling  the  soil.  The  satis- 
faction that  comes  from  profitable  pro- 
duction cannot  be  compared  with  the 
work  of  the  office  man,  the  traveling 
man  or  the  merchant.  It  is  far  more 
lofty,  a  more  worthy  and  a  more 
ideal  life. 

J    J    11  If 

During  the  past  year  we  have  seen 
a  number  of  shows  given  under  the 

auspices  of  the  various 
AFTER  student    societies  per 

THE  SHOW    taining  in  particular  to 

that  work  closely  asso- 
ciated with  each  respective  organiza- 
tion.   The  agricultural  college  is  par- 


ticularly suited  to  such  activity  be- 
cause of  the  diversification  of  interests 
it  presents. 

First  of  all  we  saw  the  Apple  SIioav 
given  by  the  horticultural  students  to 
bring  before  the  other  college  men  and 
the  people  of  Columbus  the  possibilities 
of  Ohio  in  respect  to  her  orchards. 
Soon  followed  the  Grain  Show  which 
proclaimed  the  wealth  of  Ohio's  soils 
and  the  ability  of  her  farmers  as  evi- 
denced by  the  field  crops.  Last  of  all 
came  the  crowning  event  of  the  year — 
the  climax  of  Ohio  State  exhibits — 
the  Horse  Show  given  by  the  students 
in  animal  husbandry.  Here  was  an  ex- 
ample of  great  business  ingenuity,  tact 
and  successful  management  displayed 
by  student  heads. 

as  we  review  these  larger  shows,  not- 
ing their  character  and  scope  of  work, 
we  are  impressed  with  the  benefit  they 
afford  to  the  students  under  whose 
guidance  they  are  given.  Truly  they 
are  as  great  an  undertaking  as  simi- 
lar exhibits  at  many  of  our  agricultural 
fairs.  The  skill  and  ability  of  the  men 
who  have  managed  them  command  our 
admiration  and  praise. 

Those  who  are  prone  to  criticise  our 
agricultural  education  as  impractical 
cannot  do  so  in  the  face  of  this  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  true  our  col- 
leges cannot  combine  theory  and  prac- 
tice in  everything  they  propose  to  teach 
but  in  every  possible  case  the  two  go 
hand  in  hand  and  here  we  see  this 
fact  exemplified. 

The  one  regret  that  comes  with  this 
statement  of  praise  is  that  more  stu- 
dents are  not  identified  with  this  line 
of  activity.  The  advantages  are  con- 
fined to  the  comparatively  few  and  up- 
on them  rests  in  many  instances  more 
than  should  be  exacted.  Hence,  we 
urge  the  successors  of  these  managers 
to  increase  interest   in  all  the  Ohio 
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State  Shows  and  make  them  still  great- 
er as  the  years  go  by. 

IF  If  If  If 
With  the  close  of  the  school  year, 
the  students  in  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture will  lose  two  of  their 
FACULTY    most  intimate  and  influ- 
CHANGES.  ential  professors,  George 
Livingston    and  Gilbert 
Gusler.  Prof.  Livingston,  who  has  been 
acting  head  of  the  agronomy  depart- 
ment, will  take  up  the  study  of  grain 
marketing  for  the  U.  S.  department  of 
Agriculture;  Prof.  Gusler  will  become 
associated  with  the  animal  husbandry 
department  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Both  of  these  professors  are  com- 
paratively recent  graduates  of  Ohio 
State  University  and  have  been  closely 
associated  with  the  promotion  of  stud- 
ent activities  in  the  college  of  agri- 
culture. Prof.  Livingston  has  always 
given  his  support  in  making  the  an- 
nual grain  exhibit  one  of  the  best  edu- 
cational features  in  the  role  of  stud- 
ent, shows.  To  Prof.  Gusler  belongs 
the  honor  that  accrued  from  the 
coaching  of  the  dairy  team  which 
won  first  rank  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  last  October"  and  at  the  same 
time  establishing  a  record  that  no 
other  team  has  secured  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  contests. 

It  is  certain  that  the  loss  of  these 
professors  will  be  keenly  felt  in  the 
student  circles.  Their  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  the  students,  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  wants  and  needs  of  the 
agricultural  students  in  Ohio  and  their 
willingness  to  further  student  affairs 
have  made  their  services  invaluable  to 


the  college.  With  such  changes  the 
broad  constructive  policy  of  the  col- 
lege can  never  be  hastened  or  brought 
to  a  higher  plane  as  long  as  Ohio's 
greatest  institution  continues  to  allow 
her  material  to  be  taken  by  other  uni- 
versities. 

If    If    If  If 
With  the  presentation  of  this  num- 
ber, we  extend  our  appreciation  to  the 
members    of  the 
ACKNOWLEDGE-   faculty  and  heads 
MENTS.  of  the  student  or- 

ganizations w  h  o 
have  so  generously  responded  to  our 
requests  for  contributions.  To  the  Ma- 
kio  we  are  indebted  for  the  numerous 
illustrations  which  are  particular- 
ly adapted  for  the  final  number  of 
the  year. 

In  general  Ave  also  extend  our  thanks 
to  all  those  Avho  have  helped  in  vari- 
ous ways  with  the  work  of  The  Stud- 
ent during  the  past  year;  especially 
to  all  the  departments  in  the  college 
which  have  given  freely  of  their  time 
and  efforts  whenever  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  do  so.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  special  numbers  their  advice 
and  suggestions  have  been  invaluable. 
To  our  fellow-students  Ave  have  always 
been  indebted  for  their  interest  and 
support  in  extending  the  scope  and 
influence  of  the  publication. 

We  trust  that  the  same  good  feel- 
ing shall  continue  to  exist  between  the 
members  of  the  staff,  the  students  in 
the  college,  and,  that  the  adArancement 
of  the  The  Student  shall  be  brought 
about  by  a  broader  co-operation  of  all 
that  Ave  might  mention. 
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The  Agricultural  Society. 

In  accordance  with  the  purpose  of 
all  organizations  which  have  to  do  with 
the  extension  of  student  activities,  the 
Agricultural  Society  is  doing  its  part 
in  providing  suitable  educational  fea- 
tures which  must  necessarily  come 
along  with  class  room  work.  Aside 
from  the  publication  of  The  Agricul- 
tural Student,  the  principal  function  of 
the  organization,  the  society  provides 
for  a  number  of  features  which  are 
of  general  interest  to  all  the  students 
in  the  agricultural  college. 

The  special  fields  of  agricultural  ac- 
tivities are  covered  by  a  number  of 
technical  organizations.  Hence  the  so- 
ciety feels  that  it  must  take  up  only 
general  topics.  During  the  past  year, 
the  society  has  given  a  number  of  lec- 
tures dealing  with  topics  relating  to 


the  work  of  county  agents,  agricultural 
extension,  county  Y.  M.  C.  A.  organi- 
zations, commercialized  industries  re- 
lating to  the  advance  of  agriculture,  the 
work  of  the  state  departments,  etc. 

With  the  beginning  of  next  year,  a 
plan  has  been  devised  by  the  manage- 
ment which  will  be  put  in  operation. 
A  special  list  of  speakers  secured  from 
other  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
will  be  arranged  to  appear  monthly. 
The  list  will  probably  also  include  men 
at  the  head  of  nation-wide  organiza- 
tions and  industries  so  that  a  broad 
field  of  instruction  will  be  afforded.  If 
possible  the  speakers  will  be  secured 
and  booked  several  months  ahead  but 
none  will  be  scheduled  during  Farm- 
ers' Week  although  some  may  be  list- 
ed during  the  winter  course  in  agricul- 
ture. R.  A.  Hammond,  Pres. 
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BAKER,  WHONSETLER,  PURDY,  KOONS,   MARKET,  THWING,  HAMMOND,  EIDSON, 

CASSELL. 

FELLER,  GUILER,  MARSHALL,  GUARD,  SCHEID,  EVANS,  ZINK,  GEORGE,  BERRY, 

SANTEE. 

MONTGOMERY,   ELLIOTT,   ZUERCHER,   SCHROCK,  SILVER,  BISHOP,  BEERBOWER, 

HOUGH,  MAN,  FAWCETT. 

KING,  JACKSON,  M'CANN,  PROF.  COFFEY,  HOFTYZER,  C.  E.  WYLIE,  LANE,  RUM- 

MELL,  WILLIAMS.  R.  WYLIE. 


The  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club. 

Following  closely  upon  its  purpose, 
'Ho  further  the  interests  in  animal  hus- 
bandry among  the  students  of  Ohio 
State  University,"  the  Saddle  and  Sir- 
loin Club  has  proved  itself  to  be  one 
of  the  most  efficient  organizations  of 
its  kind  for  the  advancement  of  stu- 
dent activities  in  the  college. 

Aside  from  the  monthly  meetings  at 
which  some  feature  of  animal  husband- 
ry is  demonstrated  or  displayed,  the 
club  annually  stages  the  "Young  In- 
ternational" and  the  Ohio  State  Horse 
Show.  These  features  are  in  no  wise 
limited  to  the  students  who  are  spe- 
cializing in  animal  husbandry  but  are 
of  general  interest  to  the  public.  On 
one  occasion  a  butcher  from  the  North 
Market  gave  a  practical  demonstration 
in  meat  cutting  which  was  attended 
principally  by  home  economics  students 
and  men  at  the  Farmers '  Institute  Nor- 
mal. 

The  Young  International  consists  of 


a  display  of  the  university  live  stock 
which  is  sent  to  the  International  Live 
Stock  Exposition;  other  added  features 
are  horse  trimming,  judging  demonstra- 
tions vnd  the  like.  Next  year  a  stock 
judging  contest  will  be  planned  which 
will  be  open  to  all  students  in  the  agri- 
cultural college.  Liberal  prizes  will  be 
given  in  this  competitive  event. 

The  climax  of  the  activities  of  the 
club  is  the  staging  of  the  annual  Ohio 
State  Horse  Show,  which  is  held  on  the 
campus  in  the  University  hollow.  The 
proceeds  of  the  show  go  toward  financ- 
ing the  stock  judging  teams. 

The  purpose  of  the  club  is  education- 
al in  every  degree  and  it  has  contri- 
buted in  no  small  extent  to  the  great 
educational  programme  of  the  univer- 
sity. It  is  hoped  that  the  club  will  con- 
tinue ever  to  extend  its  policies  and 
make  itself  still  more  efficient  in  the 
promotion  of  animal  husbandry  inter- 
ests over  the  state  as  well  as  in  the 
university.  R.  L.  George,  Pres. 
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DAIRY  TEAM— NATIONAL  DAIRY  SHOW,  19U. 


C.  E.  WYLIE 


GILBEET  GUSLEE,  Coach. 
L.  L.  EUMMELL 


E.  WYLIE 


Sweepstakes  Team,  highest  individual  judging  all  breeds,  highest  individual  judging  Jer- 
seys, highest  individual  judging  Guernseys,  highest  team  judging  Jerseys.  Winnings — $1,200 
in  scholarships,  three  silver  cups  and  two  gold  meda.s. 
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KEAUSE,  DA  VIES,  LUTZ,  GUAED,   CEIM,  GROSS,  M'COMB. 

JONES,  ELLIOTT,  HENDEIX,  BEEEY,  STUTZ,  HAMMOND,  GEOEGE. 
BEEEBOWEE,  OVEEHOLT,  BAKEE,  L.  M.  EVANS,  CHEISTEN,  D.  P.  EVANS,  DIKE. 
STEELE,  EUMMELL,  BISHOP,  KING,  PHILLIPS,  COPELAND,  JACKSON,  CONNAEOE. 


Townshend  Literary  Society. 

Ever  since  the  early  days  of  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture,  Townshend  Liter- 
ary Society  has  received  the  loyal  sup- 
port of  many  of  the  students.  At  one 
time  nearly  every  student  in  the  college 
was  a  member  but  a  limitation  in  the 
membership  was  necessary  so  that  each 
member  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  the  weekly  program  at 
least  twice  each  semester. 

This  organization  has  for  its  object 
the  development  of  literary  talent 
among  the  agricultural  students  and 


judging  from  the  number  of  influential 
graduates  of  the  college  that  have  been 
members  of  the  society,  its  purpose  is 
being  accomplished.  This  year  for  the 
first  time  Townshend  had  a  representa- 
tive on  the  varsity  debating  team.  Fif- 
teen students  graduating  this  year  rep- 
resenting the  leaders  in  every  branch  of 
activities  in  the  college  are  members  of 
the  society.  With  a  goodly  number  of 
old  members  returning  next  year  Town- 
shend Literary  Society  will  undoubted- 
ly enjoy  its  most  prosperous  year. 

D.  P.  Evans,  Pres. 
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<  e  I  *  1 3  I  t  f  *  J  : 


ALBING,  KENNEDY,  PORTER,  KNOLL,  NAUTS,      FOOTE,      LEONARD,  LAWTON, 

PRICE,  JEFFREY,  STOXER,  M'PHERSON,  CROUCH, 
GAISER,  WIESENBEEGEE,  LUTZ,  ABEL,  DEIBEL,  LOUGHEY,  PHILLIPS,  BLISS,  HIG- 

LEY,  LEWIS,  SLUTES,  EOTHACKEE. 
CLAYTON,   CEOSS,   OCHS,   PENTON,  HAPGOOD,    FLEECE,    TONG,    BAIED,  GLINES, 

CLAEK,  HEJNA,  SALLEE,  STONE. 
SCHMITT,  EEISLING,  KIEFEE,  KEOUT,  DENISON,  FOSTEE,  GEISWOLD,  WILTBEE- 

GEE,  POULSON,  SMITH,  HAEKINS,  KETTE,  MOSIEE. 
GEOW,  BUEKHOLDEE,  MAEPLE,  DAWSON,   RUNYAN,   PEOF.   MONTGOMERY,  EL- 
LENWOOD,  MISS  PERRIN,  LEYDA,  DRAIN.  PROF.  PADDOCK,  COPPER,  KINKEL. 


The  Horticultural  Society. 

Organized  eight  years  ago,  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  has  continued  to  be  the 
official  organization  in  which  the  stu- 
dents in  the  horticultural  department 
have  had  opportunity  to  develop  the 
interests  of  their  profession  at  Ohio 
State  University  as  well  as  in  the  state 
in  general. 

Beginning  with  the  opening  of  the 
school  year,  every  student  in  the  de- 
partment is  urged  to  select  and  store 
away  samples  of  fruit  which  are  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  annual  Apple  Show, 
held  in  December.  This  year  prem- 
iums in  cash  and  merchandise  amount- 
ing to  $380  were  distributed  among  the 
students  in  the  college.  Special  prizes 
were  given  to  the  winners  of  the  judg- 
ing contests  which  are  held  at  this 
time.  Besides  financing  the  show, 
enough  money  was  secured  to  send  out 
a  judging  team,  the  first  in  the  history 
of  the  college. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  ac- 
tivity which  the  society  has  started  is 


that  of  the  John  Chapman  Memorial 
Association,  a  state  organization  for  the 
memory  of  the  pioneer  horticulturist, 
"Johnny  Appleseed. "  With  the  co- 
operation of  prominent  people  over  the 
state  it  is  planned  to  erect  a  suitable 
memorial  at  his  grave  at  Ft.  Wayne, 
Ind. 

During  the  school  year  the  society 
holds  regular  meetings  every  two  weeks 
at  which  professors  in  the  department 
or  men  interested  in  horticulture  speak. 
Frequently  these  talks  are  illustrated 
with  lantern  slides  showing  nursery 
scenes,  orchards,  marketing  facilities, 
inspection  work,  etc.  All  members  of 
the  society  are  required  to  report  fre- 
quently on  some  original  work. 

In  this  manner  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety has  been  built  up  until  it  has  be- 
come a  permanent  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  horticultural  interest ;  at  the 
same  time  it  affords  a  means  by  which 
the  students  can  become  more  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  their  profes- 
sion. C.  L.  Burkholder,  Presi. 
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^    Prevention  of  disease  is  one  of  the 

□ main  considerations.  293  pages,  illus- 
trated. Net,  $1.00.  Ginn  and  Com- 
pany, Boston. 


''Nature  Study  and  Life,"  by  C.  F. 
Hodge,  Assistant  Professor  of  Neurol- 
ogy in  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  is  a  clear  presentation  of  the 
subject  of  our  common  plants  and 
animals.  Elementary  botany  and  for- 
estry, small  animals,  insects,  birds  and 
management  of  small  gardens  are  in- 
cluded in  the  text.  It  is  especially 
adapted  to  schools  and  teachers.  514 
pages,  illustrated.  Cloth  $1.50.  Ginn 
and  Company,  Boston. 


"Commercial  Raw  Materials,"  is  a 
treatise  written  by  C.  R.  Toothaker, 
Curator  of  Philadelphia  Museums, 
which  describes  all  the  important  ma- 
terials that  enter  into  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  The  substances  are 
traced  from  the  sources  in  the  animal, 
vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms  to 
their  final  uses.  Cotton,  sugar,  woods, 
rubber,  silk,  iron  and  coal  receive  the 
greatest  attention.  108  pages  with 
charts.  Net  $1.25.  Ginn  and  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.   

"Bacteria,  Yeasts  and  Molds  in  the 
Home,"  by  H.  W.  Conn,  is  a  simple 
comprehensive  treatise  of  this  subject 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  ordinary 
person  as  well  as  the  student  of  do- 
mestic science.  The  economic  relation 
of  these  plant  forms  in  the  home  are 
presented  in  concise,  complete  style. 


"Practical  Dairy  Bacteriology,"  by 
H.  W.  Conn  is  a  treatise  designed  to 
meet  the  constant  demand  for  dairy- 
men experienced  in  the  subject  of  pure 
milk  production  and  public  health 
problems.  A  general  statement  of  bac- 
teria in  their  relation  of  dairying  is 
supplemented  by  75  experiments  de- 
signed for  the  student  in  the  labora- 
tory. Thus  the  book  adapts  itself  to 
the  dairyman,  the  student  )and  fac- 
tory man.  340  pages,  illustrated. 
Cloth,  $1.25.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New 
York.   

"Beginnings  in  Animal  Husbandry," 
by  Prof.  C.  S.  Plumb  is  a  simple  and 
practical  treatise  of  live  stock  manage- 
ment which  is  suited  to  the  farmer 
and  the  student  in  the  secondary  school. 
The  various  breeds  of  stock,  practice  in 
judging,  selection,  pedigrees,  breeding, 
feeding,  general  management  of  stock 
and  poultry  are  dealt  with  in  logical 
sequence.  Many  illustrations  make  the 
discussion  more  forceful  and  complete. 
393  pages,  cloth,  $1.25.  Webb  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


"Soils  and  Soil  Fertility,"  by  A.  R. 
Whitson  and  H.  L.  Walster  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  is  an  introductory 
study  of  soils  and  presents  no  scientific 
details.  The  most  simple  and  practical 
way  to  handle  the  land  to  produce  good 
crops  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  text. 
The  chapters  include  such  subjects  as 
origin  of  soils,  soil  analysis,  farm  man- 
ures, physical  properties  of  soils,  soil 
analysis,  farm  manures,  physical  pro- 
perties of  soils.  320  pages,  illustrated. 
Net,  $1.25.  Webb  Publishing  Co.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 
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L.  W.  Adam  finished  his  required 
work  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
and  is  now  farming  at  Ft.  Jennings, 
Ohio. 

H.  L.  Andrew  recently  passed  the 
civil  service  examination  in  state  farm 
management,  receiving  first  rank;  he 
will  be  engaged  in  rural  survey  work 
during  the  summer. 

Harry  Atwood  will  teach  high  school 
agriculture. 

Howard  Baker  will  manage  the  home 
farm  at  Buckeye  Lake,  Ohio. 

J.  L.  Bard  will  operate  his  father's 
farm  near  Girard,  Ohio.  Livestock 
will  be  his  specialty. 

J.  0.  Barkman  expects  to  enter  the 
professional  side  of  dairying. 

I.  W.  Beerbower  will  assume  control 
of  his  home  farm  after  June  17. 

A.  J.  Bishop  will  manage  the  Pleas- 
ant Hill  Farm  at  Delaware,  Ohio.  Per- 
cheron  horses  will  be  his  specialty. 

W.  W.  Blair  will  practice  general 
farming  on  his  home  farm  at  Hiram, 
Ohio. 

G.  A.  Boger  will  manage  his  father's 
farm  at  "Wauseon,  Ohio. 

H.  W.  Bower  will  farm  at  Creston, 
Ohio. 

Earl  Chenault  will  continue  in  the 
crop  survey  work  for  the  extension  de- 
partment of  the  university. 

B.  L.  Childs  will  till  the  soil  on  the 
home  farm  at  West  Middletown,  Ohio. 

Hubert  Connaroe  will  have  charge  of 
the  county  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Medina 
county. 

C.  E.  George  has  been  appointed  as 
assistant  dairy  and  creamery  inspector 
by  the  state  board  of  agriculture ;  he 
will  have  charge  of  the  northwestern 
district  of  Ohio. 


W.  S.  Davis  will  teach  agriculture 
in  a  secondary  school  in  Michigan.  He 
is  also  considering  a  position  with  the 
Chinese  government  for  the  following 
year. 

C.  A.  Dawson  will  be  head  of  the 
agricultural  chemistry  department  of 
Ewing  Christian  College,  Allahabad, 
India  after  September  1. 

C.  E.  Dike  will  enter  the  teaching 
profession. 

F.  W.  Duffee  will  take  graduate 
work  at  Ohio  State  next  year. 

D.  S.  Durnell  will  enter  the  law  col- 
lege at  Ohio  State  University  next  fall. 

R.  B.  Dustman  will  take  graduate 
work  in  chemistry  at  Ohio  State  next 
year. 

L.  E.  Earnhart  will  practice  general 
farming  on  the  home  farm  at  Waynes- 
ville,  Warren  County,  Ohio. 

K.  F.  Eichhorn  will  farm  his  father's 
estate  at  Barnesville,  Belmont  County. 

D.  H.  Evans  will  farm  a  190  acre 
farm  near  Venedocia,  Ohio.  He  ex- 
pects to  work  into  the  seed  business. 

C.  E.  Farrison  will  practice  dairying 
on  the  home  farm  at  Napoleon,  Ohio. 

C.  J.  Fawcett  expects  to  teach  ani- 
mal husbandry. 

W.  0.  Frohring  is  with  the  John 
Wildi  Condensery  Company,  at  Clari- 
don,  Ohio. 

A.  H.  Gaberel  expects  to  teach  high 
school  agriculture. 

R.  C.  Gauch  will  take  graduate  work 
at  Ohio  State. 

A.  J.  Copeland  expects  to  teach  high 
school  agriculture. 

F.  W.  Cowles  will  engage  in  field 
work  for  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

H.  P.  Curtis  expects  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession. 
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R,  C.  Goldbach  will  take  up  dairy 
work. 

G.  F.  Goldsmith  will  take  his  master  's 
degree  in  farm  management  at  Cornell 
next  year. 

C.  M.  Hampson  will  teach  high  school 
agriculture. 

J.  C  Heckler  is  with  the  John  Wildi 
Condensery  Company  at  Marysville, 
Ohio. 

B.  R  Higley  will  operate  the  home 
farm  at  Pomeroy,  Ohio. 

E.  R.  Hoftyzer  expects  to  enter  the 
journalistic  field. 

K.  N.  Hough  will  practice  general 
farming  on  the  home  farm  at  Waynes- 
ville,  Warren  County,  Ohio. 

A.  F.  Huber  is  farming  the  home 
farm  at  De  Graff,  Ohio. 

W.  F.  Jackson  will  manage  the  home 
farm  at  Delaware,  Ohio.  Angus  cat- 
tle will  be  his  specialty. 

H.  F.  Johnson  will  assume  control 
of  the  home  farm  at  Courtland,  Ohio. 

A.  C.  Kennedy  expects  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession. 

A.  C.  Kette  will  take  a  degree  in 
horticulture  at  Ohio  State  next  year. 

E.  A.  King  will  manage  the  home 
farm  at  Vanlue,  Ohio. 

W.  C.  Lane  will  take  graduate  work 
at  Ohio  State  next  year.  He  will  take 
special  courses  in  zoology. 

F.  C.  Liles  will  engage  in  entomolo- 
gical work  at  Tennesse  Experiment 
station. 

J.  V.  Lowe  has  a  scholarship  in  ani- 
mal husbandry  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity for  next  year. 

Quincy  Main  will  do  survey  work 
for  the  department  of  rural  econom- 
ics. 

C.  E.  McAnall  is  operating  the  home 
farm  at  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 

J.  E.  Menching  will  take  graduate 
work  in  chemistry  at  Ohio  State  next 
year. 


L.  P.  McCann  will  farm  at  Junction 
City,  Ohio. 

E.  G-,  McCoy  will  operate  the  home 
farm  at  Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio. 

W.  E.  Meeker  has  a  position  with 
Swift  &  Company,  Chicago. 

E.  G.  Millington  will  take  up  dairy 
work  near  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  H.  Moss  will  farm  at  Westerville, 
Ohio. 

F.  N.  Pattengall  will  manage  his  fa- 
ther's farm  at  Bristolville,  Ohio. 

G.  W.  Peters  will  engage  in  dairy 
work. 

S.  W.  Phillips  will  take  graduate 
work  in  agricultural  engineering  at 
Ohio  State  next  year. 

Stanley  Porter  will  teach  high  school 
agriculture. 

D.  L.  Price  will  develop  orcharding 
on  the  home  farm  at  Urichsville,  Ohio. 

G.  0.  Reed  will  manage  the  home 
farm  at  Findlay,  Ohio. 

J.  H.  Rinehart  will  take  -up  ento- 
molog}^  work. 

H.  G.  Rice  will  take  up  the  teaching 
of  agriculture. 

L.  A.  Richardson  is  a  county  agent 
in  West  Virginia. 

G.  G.  Roberts  will  farm  250  acres 
near  Findlay,  Ohio. 

R.  A.  Routsong  is  farming  near  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

J.  B.  Royan  expects  to  take  work  in 
the  arts  college  next  year. 

L.  L.  Rummell  has.  accepted  a  schol- 
arship in  dairy  husbandry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri,  where  he  will  re- 
ceive his  M.  A.  degree  next  year.  He 
will  also  use  the  scolarship  awarded 
him  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  last 
October. 

F.  S.  Schrock  will  farm  at  Wester- 
ville, Ohio. 

R.  E.  Shook  will  farm  at  Urbana, 
Ohio. 
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AY.  G.  Phillips  will  assume  control 
of  the  home  farm  at  Cadiz,  Ohio.  He 
will  practice  general  farming. 

H.  U.  Simmermacher  is  teaching  at 
Leroy  high  school,  Leroy,  Ohio. 

S.  B.  Sink  will  enter  the  teaching 
field. 

0.  H.  Smith  will  teach  high  school 
agriculture. 

Paul  Smith  is  farming  at  "West  Un- 
ity, Ohio. 

R.  S.  Smith  will  farm  at  Westerville, 
Ohio.  Duroc- Jersey  hogs  will  be  his 
specialy. 

J.  M.  Snow  will  operate  a  dairy  near 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

E.  L.  Steel  will  teach  high  school 
agriculture. 

I.  H.  Steffy  will  operate  the  dairy 
on  his  home  farm  at  Hartville,  Stark 
County,  Ohio. 

H.  G.  Stevens  expects  to  teach  sec- 
ondary agriculture. 

H.  0.  Stout  is  teaching  agriculture 
in  the  high  school  at  Middletown,  Ohio. 

H.  L.  Wemier  will  operate  the  home 
farm  at  Carey,  Ohio.  Duroc-Jersey 
hogs  will  be  his  specialty. 

T.  A.  Wheeler  will  return  to  his  home 
farm  at  Shaftsburg,  Vermont. 

E.  G.  Will  will  take  up  experiment 
station  work  in  chemistry. 

D.  W.  Williams  has  a  scholarship 
in  animal  husbandry  at  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

A.  S.  Wing  will  become  a  member  of 
the  Wing  Seed  Company,  Mechanics- 
burg,  Ohio. 

C.  E.  Wylie  expects  to  take  graduate 
work  in  dairying  at  Cornell  Univer- 
sity and  will  use  the  scholarship  won 
by  the  dairy  team  at  the  National 
Dairy  Show. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

C.  A.  Reese  will  take  graduate  work 
at  Ohio  State. 

C.  K.  Wildermuth  will  have  charge 


of  entomology  work  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
New  Mexico. 

P.  B.  Wiltberger  will  take  graduate 
work  in  entomology  at  Ohio  State  next 
year. 

FORESTRY. 

Collis  Jordan  will  take  up  commer- 
cial lumbering  in  the  southern  states. 

M.  R.  Kiser  will  engage  in  lumber- 
ing in  WTest  Virginia. 

Y.  C.  Kitchen  will  take  up  commer- 
cial lumbering  in  the  south. 

T.  W.  McKinley  will  take  up  govern- 
ment forestry  service  in  the  western 
states.  ! 
HORTICULTURE 

C.  A.  Baird  will  continue  to  manage 
an  orchard  near  Delaware,  Ohio. 

C.  L.  Burkholder  will  take  graduate 
work  in  a  western  university  next  year. 

Fred  Dennison  will  engage  in  com- 
mercial orcharding. 

W.  W.  Ellenwood  will  take  up  pro- 
fessional work  in  horticulture. 

L.  P.  Foster  will  continue  to  manage 
the  home  orchard  near  Ironton.  Ohio. 

A.  S.  Keifer  will  take  up  commercial 
orchard  work. 

W.  S.  Kraut  will  continue  his  work 
in  plant  pathology  in  an  eastern  uni- 
versity. 

George  McPherson  will  engage  in 
gardening  near  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Wr.  F.  Owrey  will  operate  the  home 
orchard  at  Ironton,  Lawrence  County, 
Ohio. 

C.  R.  Runyan  will  be  a  student  as- 
sistant in  horticulture  at  Ohio  State 
next  year. 

R.  L.  Schmitt  will  take  up  commer- 
cial orcharding. 

C.  0.  Siebenthaler  will  operate  his 
father's  nursery  near  Dayton,  Ohio. 

W.  W.  Smith  will  engage  in  com- 
mercial orcharding. 
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FRUITS 
FLOWERS 
IVEGETABLE 


CROPS 
DAIRYING 
LIVE  STOCK! 


Bedford  limestone  will  grace  the  ex- 
terior of  the  first  story  of  the  new 
Home  Economics  Building  which  is  to 
be  located  just  south  of  the  Horticul- 
ture and  Forestry  Building.  The  two 
upper  stories  will  be  made  of  brick,  the 
renaissance  style  of  architecture  being 
characteristic  throughout. 

In  plan  the  building  is  a  letter  E  with 
182  feet  frontage  and  136  feet  wings 
which  thus  affords  a  ground  area  of  ap- 
proximately 18,000  square  feet.  The 
north  wing  provides  for  a  lecture  room, 
four  food  laboratories,  dining  room  and 
store  room  on  the  first  floor  ;  a  lecture 
room,  four  dietetic  laboratories,  dining 
room  and  supply  room  on  the  second 
floor;  and  seminar,  serving  and  large 
dining  room  on  the  third  floor. 

The  first  floor  of  the  center  wing 
will  be  given  to  a  large  homemakers' 
laboratory  for  all  short  course  work 
and  will  be  headquarters  for  extension 
work.  Auditoriums  to  accomodate  500 
people  will  be  found  on  the  second  and 
third  floors. 

The  south  wing  will  provide  for  a 
leeturo  room,  textile  laboratory,  three 
dress  laboratories  and  two  fitting  rooms 
on  the  first  floor.  A  model  apartment 
consisting  of  a  kitchen,  dining  room, 
living  room,  two  bed  rooms,  bath  and 
laundry  will  be  found  on  the  third  floor. 

The  main  frontage  part  of  the  build- 
is  designed  for  offices,  class  rooms  and 
a  museum  on  the  first  and  second  floors 


while  the  third  floor  will  have  a  semin- 
ar, reading,  home  nursing  and  emer- 
gency rooms. 

The  building  is  to  be  of  fireproof 
construction  and  will  be  ventilated  with 
washed,  humidified  and  tempered  air. 
Room  temperature  will  be  controlled 
automatically.  All  artificial  illumina- 
tion will  be  electric,  semi-direct  type 
in  order  to  relieve  the  student  of  any 
eye  strain. 

J.  N.  Bradford. 


Professor  George  Livingston,  acting 
head  of  the  agronomy  department  has 
resigned  as  associate  professor  of  agro- 
nomy to  accept  a  position  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
a  specialist  in  grain  marketing.  He 
will  begin  his  duties  on  July  1  with 
headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Professor  Livingston  has  been  closely 
associated  with  Ohio  State  University 
since  his  graduation  in  1909.  For  sev- 
eral years  he  was  in  the  field  crop  serv- 
ice of  the  extension  department  and 
since  then  has  been  an  instructor  and 
professor  in  the  agronomy  department. 
In  1913  Professor  Livingston  was  given 
leave  of  absence  to  study  field  crops 
at  Cornell  and  Halle-Wittenberg,  Ger- 
many, universities.  11  Field  Crop  Pro- 
duction," a  college  text  book,  one  of 
the  Rural  Text  Book  Series  written  by 
Prof.  Livingston,  appeared  April  1, 
1914. 
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Lessens  for  correspondence  courses 
in  agriculture  which  will  be  offered  by 
the  extension  department  next  Septem- 
ber are  being  completed  by  different  de- 
partments in  the  college.  Each  depart- 
ment will  offer  a  course  in  its  respec- 
tive line  of  work  consisting  of  about 
twenty  lessons.  It  will  be  possible  for 
a  student  enrolling  in  the  course  to 
take  all  the  lessons  offered  by  all  of  the 
departments  but  no  set  of  lessons  will 
be  sent  to  the  student  until  one  is  com- 
pleted. 


Three  thousand  boys  have  signed  up 
for  the  county  livestock  judging  con- 
tests which  will  be  held  by  the  exten- 
sion department  at  county  fairs  this 
fall.  Bulletins  on  stock  judging  with 
lists  of  questions  about  different  kinds 
of  livestock  are  sent  to  all  contestants ; 
the  answers  to  the  questions  must  be 
sent  in  to  the  department  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  the  contests. 

Last  year  25  contests  were  held  with 
a  total  of  700  boys  entered.  This  year 
40  will  be  held. 


To  secure  data  concerning  the  man- 
agement and  business  side  of  farming 
the  department  of  rural  economics  will 
conduct  a  survey  in  the  counties  of 
Portage,  Mahoning,  Trumbull  and  Gea- 
uga during  the  summer  months. 

According  to  the  plan  one  com- 
munity in  each  county  will  be  thor- 
oughly covered ;  probably  as  many  as 
100  farms  will  be  visited  and  all  meth- 
ods of  farming  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  most  profitable  systems. 
From  the  list  of  100  farms  25  will  be 
picked  which  have  proved  to  be  the 
best  managed  and  these  will  be  studied 
further  to  determine  the  reasons  for 
their  efficiency.  Actual  farm  records 
will  be  secured  in  making  this  survey. 

This  work  is  done  in  co-operation 


with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  county  agricultur- 
ists in  the  counties  above  mentioned. 


Jean  Armour  3d  32219  has  finished 
a  year's  official  test  for  advanced  reg- 
istry and  holds  the  Ayrshire  World 
Championship  in  both  milk  and  butter 
fat  for  a  two  year  old.  Her  year's  test 
ended  March  17,  1915.  with  the  official 
record  of  14,991  pounds  of  milk,  559.91 
pounds  of  fat  and  4  per  cent  fat.  She 
is  owned  by  W.  P.  Schauck,  Avon,  N. 
Y. 

Prof.  Paul  Vogt  of  the  department 
of  economics  of  Miami  University  has 
been  selected  by  the  trustees  of  the 
university  to  succeed  Dean  H.  C.  Price 
as  head  of  the  rural  economics  depart- 
ment. Prof.  Vogt  has  taught  in  the 
summer  sessions  of  the  university  and 
has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  rural 
conditions  in  Ohio.  He  will  assume  his 
duties  July  1. 


Gilbert  Gusler,  assistant  professor  in 
the  animal  husbandry  department  will 
leave  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
to  accept  a  position  in  the  animal  hus- 
bandry department  of  Illinois  Univer- 
sity. Since  he  was  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  University  in  1912  he  has  been  as- 
sociated with  the  department  of  animal 
husbandry  having  charge  of  the  dairy 
judging  teams  for  the  past  two  years. 
Last  year  the  dairy  team  won  first  hon- 
ors in  competition  with  sixteen  other 
different  colleges  at  the  National  Dairy 
Show  held  at  Chicago  in  October. 


C.  S.  Wheeler  of  the  extension  de- 
partment who  recently  returned  from 
San  Francisco  where  he  had  charge  of 
Ohio's  exhibit  at  the  Panama  Pacific 
Exposition  reports  that  Ohio's  display 
of  products  drew  considerable  com- 
ment. 
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Prof.W.  J.  Rader's 


Summer  Dances 

Neil  Avenue  Pavilion 

Advanced  Class  Monday  Evenings 

Open  Night  Thursday  Evenings 
Pavilion  Plan  Saturday  Evenings 

To  those  who  would  like  to  learn  to  dance  before  the 
close  of  the  school  year,  I  Trill  teach  you  privately, 
afternoons  or  evenings,  sis  lessons  for  $5,  with  the 
privilege  of  attending  my  advance  classes  free  of 
charge. 

W  .J.  EADER. 
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When  you  want 

ILLUSTRATIONS 
or  ENGRAVINGS 

of  any  kind,  write  or  see 

BUCHER  ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 


55-57-59  East  Gay  St. 


Columbus,  Ohio 


 a 
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HAVE  THE  BEST 


Visit  The  Old  Reliable 


COLUMBUS.O. 

State  and  High  Streets 

The  largest,  finest,  and  without  doubt  the  finest  equipped  Gallery 
in  America  for  producing  everything  known  to  the  art. 

SPECIAL  0.5.  U.  RATES 


'--——11 


The  "Student"  Laundry       Corner  1 1th  Ave.  and  High       Special  "Office"  Rates 

PROGRESS  LAUNDRY 

Dry  and  Steam  Cleaning,  Pressing 

Our  Tailoring  Department  is  complete.   500  Patterns  on  which  we  can 

save  you  money. 


Ohio  Union 
Barber  Shop 

Stop  in  and  Meet 
BILL  the  Barber 

VET.  MED.  18 

BASEMENT  OF  OHIO  UNION 


MARZETTI 

Restaurant 

1548  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 

Headquarters  for  "Ohio  State"  Boys. 

STRICTLY  HOME  COOKING. 
FAMOUS  PORK  SANDWICH. 
POOL. 


A  remedy  for  all  live  stock  and  poul- 
try. Send  for  FREE  books  telling  the 
whole  story.  Quart  for  50c,  postpaid. 

Gallon,  via  parcel  post,  for  $1.50. 

The  Zenner  Disinfectant  Co. 

Chemists,  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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MISS  MARGARET  A.  NADDY 

Extends  to  Ohio  State  Students  and  Their  Friends  a  Most  Cordial  Invitation  to  Attend  the 

Emerson  Academy  of  Dancing 

Elevator  Entrance,  49  NORTH  HIGH  STREET,  over  Gavin's. 
SEASON  OF  1914-1915 

Assembly  Evenings — Every  Thursday  and  Saturdav  throughout  the  season,  8  to  11 
o'clock.  Orchestra  Music.  Class  Evenings — Every  Monday  and  Wednesday,  7:30  o'cock. 
Matinee  Thursday,  2:30  P.  M.    Private  lessons  by  appointment. 

The  Emerson  is  the  Select  Dancing  Academy  of  the  City. 

Academy  Phone:  M.  3709.         Academy  to  Rent.         Residence  Phones:  N.  4164;  Citz.  4358. 
-----------------------------------------------------  -  -  ■  -  -4 


BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  CO. 

Hardware 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Kitchen 
Furnishing  Goods 
Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 

624  N.  HIGH  ST.,               COLUMBUS,  O. 

f  The  McDonald  j 
::  Hardware  Co. • 

■«  -  < 

FIFTH  AVE.  AND  HIGH  ST.  ; 

We  are  always  pleased  to  do  business  " 

*►                  with  0.  S.  U.  boys.  « 
4  « 

► 
► 
► 

► 
► 
► 

► 

► 

► 
* 
►■ 

► 

UNIFORM 
REMODELING 

laps,  Service  Stripes  and  Pants  Stripes  Made 
While  You  Wait. 

DRY  CLEANING  AND  PRESSING  90c 

PRESSING   25c 

SAM  ROSEN,  1574  N.  High 

NO  BETTER  CLOTHES  THAN 

MENDEL'S 

 AT  ANY  PRICE  

SUITS  MADE  AND  GUARANTEED 
TO  FIT,  FROM  $18  to  $40. 

MENDEL,  The  Tailor 

545  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 

Few  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St. 

MEET  ME  AT  THE 

Varsity  Barber  Shop 

Cigar  Stand  and  Pool  Room 

The  Students'  Rallying  Place 

1585  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  Opp  E.  11th  Ave. 
Phone,  North  59. 

FRATERNITIES  AND  BOARDING  CLUBS 
Always  Find  Our 

Meats  and 
Groceries 

STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS. 

ABERNATHY  BROS. 

1609  HIGHLAND  STREET 
Citizens  Phone  16504             Bell,  North  857 
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(§n-%l\rttt  £tnbia  (do. 


■201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 


Artistic  Photography 


"Just  a  little  better  than  the  best" 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 


C0LVMBV5,0.    We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds— RIGHT 


STUDENTS'  SUPPLIES 


MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 


High 
E 


11th  Maddox  &  Kilgore 


High  at 
Goodale 


OUR  SPECIAL 


$ 


25  HighSt.Tailors$25 


For  Young  Men 


Citizens,  3796:  Bell,  Main  1590 


166  North  High  Street 


BROSMERS 

TWO  STORES 

Famous  for  that  good,  thick  Chocolate 
Dope — the  kind  you  like. 

Butter  Scotch  and  Caramel  Dope,  made 
from  good  rich  Butter  Scotch  and  Car- 
amel Candies.  They  say,  ''It's  the  best 
I  ever  tasted." 

NORTH  HIGH  ST.  &  EAST  11th. 
FOURTH  STREET  AND  14th  AVE. 
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DROP  IN,  O.  S.  U.  BOYS. 

t  GRUM  LEY  &  CASE 

CONFECTIONERY 

Try  our  Soda  and  Sundries— the  Best  Ever. 

Cigars  and  Post  Cards,  Lowney's  and 
Morris'  Candies,  Soft  Drinks,  Station- 
ery and  Student  Supri:*s. 

We  take  orders  :      Ice  Cream. 

Give  Us  a  Call. 
2077  NORTH  HIGH  STREET. 


I  I  I  I  I 
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Shropshire  Sheep 

Bred  by 

W.  F.  Palmer  &  Son 

PATASKALA,  OHIO. 

We  have  some  extra  good,  home  bred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  bred  to  Im- 
ported Tanne/  or  Butter  rams  which  we 
will  offer  at  reasonable  prices  for  fall 
delivery.  Come  and  look  over  our  flock, 
on  Newark  Traction  line,  near  Wagram 
Stop. 


Minor's  Fluid  « 

A  GUARANTEED  J 

SHEEP  AND  NOG  DIP  I 

H 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  * 
write  us  direct.  * 

The  W.  E.  Minor  Disinfectant  Co.  < 

328  Champlain  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  O.  < 
♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


I  I  H  1  I  I  I 


1  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 


::  Polled  Herefords 

Nothing  gone  but  the  horns. 

Hampshires 

The  Coming  Breed. 

:;  Ashland  Stock  Farm 

Write  for  Information  to 
! !  E.  FIELD  &  SON,       CAMDEN,  OHIO  J 

I  i  I  8  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1  I  I  1  I  I  I 


SHARP  &  SMITH 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Veterinary  and  Surgical 
Instruments 


Including 
DEHORNERS, 
MILK  TUBES, 
CAPONIZING  SETS, 
IMPREGNATORS, 
DOSE  SYRINGES,  Etc. 


155-157  N.  MICHIGAN  BLVD. 


Illustrated  Catalogs  sent 
Free,  Postpaid  on 
Request. 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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MAPLECREST 

BREEDS  THE  BEST 

OUR  RECORDS  PROVE  IT 

Length  of  Record,  365  Days.  Lbs  of  Butter 

Name  of  Cow.  80  %  Fat. 

Banostine  Belle  De  Kol   1,322.92 

High-Lawn  Hartog  De  Kol   1,247.92 

Maplecrest  Pontiac  Flora  Hartog   1,232.63 

Maplecrest  Pontiac  Spotted  Annie   1,226.27 

Daisy  Grace  De  Kol   1,203.50 

Maple  Crest  Pontiac  Girl   1,109.41 

Spotted  Ann  Daughter   1,088.75 

Maplecrest  Pontiac  De  Kol  Lady   1,018.43 

All  of  these  great  cows  were  bred,  reared  and  developed  at  Maplecrest  Farm 

The  Maplecrest  Stock  Farm  Company 

Telephone  connection  between  Farms  and  Office 
Office  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  Farms  at  East  Claridon,  O. 


Choice  Pure  Bred  Live  Stock 

is  bred  by  the  Animal  Husbandry  Department  of  the 

Ohio  State  University 

We  breed  Percherons,  Clydesdales,  Hackneys,  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Holstein- 
Friesians,  Guernseys,  Shropshires,  Merinos,  Berkshires,  Duroc-Jerseys,  Large  York- 
shires and  some  others.  We  often  have  surplus  stock  for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Address,  DEPARTMENT  OF  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY, 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


BOARS  AND  GILTS 

For  sale  at  reasonable  prices,  the  best  lot  of  strong,  lusty, 
big  boned  Duroc  Boars  and  Gilts  we  ever  raised.  All  of  them 
immuned.  They  are  just  what  we  would  want  ourselves  if  we 
were  introducing  new  blood,  or  starting  a  herd. 

Write  Now. 


WM.H .  ROBB1 NS .  Sp^nohi<J? 
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Breeders  and  Stockmen,  Attention! 

We  can  supply  your  needs 

Pedigree  Blanks,  Sale  Catalogs,  Stationery 
and  Printed  Supplies  of  all  kinds 

Write  us  for  prices  on  complete  Holstein-Freisian  Pedigrees,  either  printed  or  typewritten  J 

THE  INDIANOLA  PRINTING  CO. 

1616  NORTH  HIGH  ST   COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

 is 


GET  OUT  YOUR  WORK  ON 
A  TYPEWRITER 

The  student  who  uses  a  typewriter  can  preserve  his  notes  in  a  readable  form — 
a  great  help  in  after  years.  As  students  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  you  should 
secure  an  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros,  typewriter  now.  After  graduation  you  will  need  this 
machine  for  your  correspondence  and  for  your  records.  Write  for  a  new  booklet — 
"A  Lesson  in  Operating." 

L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

87  N.  Third  Street.  COLUMBUS,  O. 


The  best  separator  money 
can  buy  atasavingoffrom 
25$  to  40$.  You  may  pay 
more  for  a  separator,  but 
you  can't  buy  a  better 
machine  at  any  price. 
You  can  make  the  Beatrice 
as  clean  as  a  new  penny 
in  less  than  two  minutes. 

The  One  Standard 

Separator  at  a 

Reasonable  Price 
Write  us  today  for  free  catalogue. 
BEATRICE  CREAMERY  CO.,  Chicago 


BUY  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH  GRADE 

Veterinary  Surgical  Instruments 

Each,  Postpaid 

2  oz.  N.  P.  Dose  Syringe   $1.10 

Per  half  doz.,  $4.50;  doz   8.00 

Dehorners,  $6.50  to    14.00 

Impregnators,  $3.50  to   6.00 

Capon  Sets,  $1.50  to   3.50 

Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Special  Cash  Prices. 

HAUSSMANN  &  DUNN  CO. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 
708  S.  CLARK  ST.  CHICAGO. 


Willi t©Cl  saleIwx^ej! 

w  w  Our  representatives  are 

earning  160  to  $160  per  week.  Write  quick  for  sample  and  terri- 
tory. It's  Belling  like  wild-fire.  tVEverybodj'a  a  Customer. 
Hytee's  Factories, 


Renew  your  subscription  to  The 
Agricultural  Student  before  leav- 
ing for  your  summer  vacation. 
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Marble  Cliff  Agricultural 
Ground  Limestone 

s  Is  nature 's  own  great  soil  and  crop  improver. 

I  Nearly  all  soils  need  it.    How  much  is  needed 

j>  by  the  different  fields  on  your  farm  is  thor- 

S  oughly  explained  in 

Instructive  Leaflet  Free 

!  Write  for  it  today  and  learn  how  to  test  the 

I  soil  of  your  farm.    Tells  what  ground  limestone 

j>  will  do  for  different  kinds  of  soil. 

I  Get  our  expert's  advice  FREE. 


The  Marble  Cliff  Quarries  Co. 

Hartman  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 


Wing's  Quality  Seeds 
for  Field  and  Garden 

ALFALFA 

DAKOTA   NEBRASKA   GRIMM  SIBERIAN 

Send  for  our  catalogue  describing  all  the  new  strains  of 
Alfalfa,  our  own  improved  strains  of  Corn,  Soy  Beans,  Vetch 
and  Melilotus,  and  our  superior  Garden  and  Flcwer  Seeds. 

THE  WING  SEED  CO. 

Dept.  V— MEOHANICSBURG,  OHIO. 


♦  ♦  M  ♦  M  t  ♦  t  t  +  t 1 1 1  ♦♦♦♦ t M  t  M  M  M  1 1 1 ♦ ♦ 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 
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GAS  FOR  LIGHTING  AND  COOKING 

!  PILOT  LIGHTING  PLANTS  ; 

SUPPLY  A  CITY  CONVENIENCE  TO  COUNTRY  HOMES 


A  simple,  automatic  gas 
machine,  producing  the 
most  beautiful  light  in  the 
world.  Cheaper  than  kero- 
sene. Installed  in  cellar  or 
outside  the  house. 

Absolutely  Safe 
Always  Ready 


Handsome,  ornamental 
chandeliers. 

Barns  lighted  by  pull  of  a 
chain — no  matches  needed. 

Clean  and  cheap  for  cook- 
ing. 

A  Cool  Kitchen 
in  Summer. 


Used  today  in  more  than  250,000  Country  Homes.  Pilot  Lighting  Plants  in- 
stalled complete,  ready  for  use  and  guaranteed.    Write  for  estimate. 

OXWELD  ACETYLENE  COMPANY 


.     NEWARK,  N.  J. 


CHICAGO. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Cushma  II  WEIGHT  Engines 

FOR  ALL  FARM  WORK 


Notice  the  many  special  features  not  found  on  ordi- 
nary engines.  Advanced  type,  very  light  weight — 4  H.  P. 
only  190. lbs.;  8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs. 

Cushman  4-Cycle  Gasoline  Engines  are  very  quiet  and 
steady,  because  of  Throttle  Governor  and  Perfect  Bal- 
ance. They  are  not  cheap  engines,  but  are  cheap  in  the 
long  run,  as  they  are  the  most  useful  farm  engine  in 
America. 

Ask  us  for  free  catalogue  showing  many  jobs  Cush- 
man Engines  can  do  that  no  other  engine  can  do,also 
about  engine  drive  on  binders. 

Cushman  Motor  Works  ffiffl! 


SHEPARD'S  PAIINTS 

FOR  HOUSES,  BARNS,  FENCES,  FLOORS  AND  ROOFS 

ARE  SOLD  DIRECT 

from  the  factory  to  the  consumer — not  through  dealers  This  is  what 
enables  us  to  guarantee  "the  most  of  paint  quality  and  quantity  for  the 
money  you  spend."   Write  or  call  for  color  card  and  prices. 

THE  SHEPARD  PAINT  COMPANY 

Manufacturers,  Jobbers,  Retailers 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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LIKE  THE  "ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR" 

— "without  a  crack  anywhere  and  keeping  the  ensilage  perfectly, 
right  up  to  the  edge  all  around" — this  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
W.  E.  Spann,  of  Shelby ville 's  famous  "Burr  Oak"  Farms,  while 
speaking  of  his 

Perfect  Reinforced  Cement  Silos 

Storms,  wind  and  weather  cannot  destroy  "Perfect"  Silos. 
Made  of  everlasting  cement  blocks,  reinforced  with  wire  and  steel  fig^ 
rods.    Absolutely  fireproof.    Guaranteed  not  to  crack.    Write  for 
illustrated,   descriptive   booklet   giving   the   opinions   of  leading 
farmers  and  dairymen.  figH 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED.     Write  for  terms  and  free  booklet.  $0 

The  PERFECT  REINFORCED  CEMENT  SILO  &  CISTERN  CO.  S 

DELAWARE,  OHIO. 
General  Sales  Agents,  Hocking  Valley  Ensilage  Cutters.  ftsfj 


One  Barrel  of 'Sca.lecide^ \ 

^Wi  1 1  ^  |gyay~      ro^hy  Trees  a&  Three  Barrels  07 


LIME'; 
SULFUR 

[  JLIME 
(SULFU 

R 

LIME  1 
SULFUR 

Scalecide"  has 
greater  invigorating  effect 
on  your  orchard — kills  more  scale,  eggs 
and  larvae  of  insects  wi'.h  half  the  labor  to 
apply.    We  can  back  up  this  statement  with  facts 
concerning  the  Good  Results  from  Using 

"SCALECIDE" 

Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet — "Proof  of  The  Pudding".  Tells  how  "Scalecide"  will  positively  destroy  San  Jose  and 
Cottony  Maple  Scale,  Pear  Psylla,  Leaf  Roller,  etc.,  without  injury  to  the  trees.  Write  today  for  this  FREE  book  and 
also  our  booklet— "Spraying  Simplified".     Learn  the  dollars  and  cents  value  of  "Scalecide,  The  Tree  Saver". 

Our  Service  Department  can  furnish  everything  you  need  for 
the  orchard  at  prices  which  save  you  money.   Tell  us  your  needs. 
B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  M'f'g  Chemists      Dept.    15    SO  Church  St.,  New  York 


^u^ntaflbrdaQieapCrib 

It  takes  four  months  of  real  hard  work  to  secure  a 
corn  crop !  To  put  this  crop  in  an  old-fashioned 
crib  seems  like  throwing  away  money. 
Eats  will  feast  on  it;  thieves  are  apt  to 
J^^get  it;  it  may  lose  its  vitality  and 
WfltfW  is  subject  to  loss  by  fire* 
MA^HMIR0NC0MCRIBS^^|)2f|>^    Here  is  the 

furnish  complete  protection  for  your  ^^^ta^^      J M  imfi^^^  Solution  J 

com.  They  pay  for  themselves  in  2  short  ' 
time  by  assuring  increased  profits  from  your  crop. 
Made  of  perforated  galvanized  iron  that  lasts  a  life- 
time.  Easily  erected.  Different  styles  and  many  sizes. 

S^rP^.^?*1^"  sasssisisgatthe  . 

Mabshai/l    which  is  proving  a  wise  investment  with  hundreds  of  pro- 
gressive business  farmers.  Write  for  this  instructive  Free  Book  Today. 

MLTEREJ)^  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Please  mention   THE   AGRICULTURAL   STUDENT   when   writing  advertisers. 
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"I  See  Bill  Erected 
Another  Natco" 

— Same  old  story.   Bigger  profits,  more  stock, 
an  additional  silo.   And  why  is  the  second  silo 
always  a  Natco,  too?  The  reasons  why  are 
best  appreciated  by  owners  of  other  silos 
not  built  for  good,  whose  walls  are  not 
air,  moisture  and  frost-proof,  resulting 
in  much  spoiled  ensilage.  The 
Natco  stands  year  in  and  year  out 
just  as  the  day  it  was  erected, 
yielding  sweet,  succulent 
silage  in  all  parts,  through  all 
conditions  of  weather.    Better  benefit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others  and  erect  the  silo  that's  windproof ,  decayproof ,  fire- 
proof and  verminproof — the 

NATCO  EVERLASTING  SILO 

"The  Silo  That  Lasts  For  Generations" 

It's  buMt  of  hollow  vitrified  clay  tile  which  will  endure  forever,  and  whose  glazed  sur- 
faces absorb  no  moisture  and  totally  exclude  air  and  frost.  It's  reinforced  by  bands  of 
steel  laid  in  the  mortar,  and  can  resist  all  wind  and  silage  pressures;  thus  a  taller  silo 
with  a  sma'ler  diameter  can  be  erected  for  there  is  no  danger  of  a  blowdown.  Plan 
for  your  new  silo  now.   Send  today  for  a  list  Of  Natco  owners  in  Ohio  and  ask 


for  Catalog  46 

National  Fire  Proofing  Company  Canton,  Ohio. 


r         The  silo  is  the 
,   most  important  bus- 
iness building  on  the 
fafm.  Build  carefully 
•"tuSft  for  permanency, 


THE  BURKETT 

THE  PRESS  SUPREME 

"THE  HAY  PRESS  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY" 

Because  of  its  many  advantages  over  all  others.  The  minute  you  watch  its  action,  speed 
and  the  enormous  amount  and  quality  of  work  this  machine  will  do — it  sells  itself  with- 
.,-"■^^11  0llt  argument.     This  press  has  no 

chains,  belts,  toggle  joints  or  com- 
plicated gears  to  get  out  of  order. 
It  is  direct  connected  and  gear 
driven  and  in  fact  has  only  about 
half  as  many  working  parts  as  any 
other  Hay  Press  on  the  market. 
Consequently  it  is  much  easier  to 
understand  and  operate.  It  is  not 
near  so  heavy  and  clumsy  and  with 
its  short  wheel  base  makes  it  very 
jasy  for  transportation  over  the  fields 
and  on  the  road.  Engine  is  mounted 
on  skids,  has  belt  pulley  and  can  be 
~       ^    1  "    *  removed  from  Hay  Press  trucks  in 

a  few  moments  and  then  it  is 
ready  to  be  used  for  other  purposes  when  desired.  This  combined  Hay  Press  is  a  time 
saver,  which  means  money  for  the  farmer  and  contract  baler.  Catalogue  describing  our  full 
line  of  Hay  Presses,  Corn  Huskers  and  Gas  Engines  cheerfully  sent  upon  request. 

The  Burkett  Manufacturing  Co. 


168  WEST  SPRING  STREET,  COLUMBUS. 


J 
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The  "SIMPLEX"  Link  Blade 

Cream  Separator 


Improved  Design 


LIGHTEST  RUNNING. 

LARGEST  CAPACITIES. 

CLOSEST  SKIMMING. 

The  Only  Practical  Large  Capacity  Separator 

500  lbs  $75.00        900  lbs  $  90.00 

700  lbs          80.00      1100  lbs   100.00 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO. 

LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Creamery,  Cheese  Factory 

and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 
Also,  B-L-K  COW  MILKING  MACHINES. 


THE  BETTER  WAY 

of  the  better  way  to  do  dairy  cl 


A  worthy  acknowledgment  of  the  better  way  to  do  dairy  cleaning  is  found  in 
the  recognition  given 
Indian  in  circle 


Z)a  iryjnan 's 


by  Dairy  Colleges  and  Dairy  Authorities. 

Almost  to  the  man,  State  Dairy  Authorities  and  Inspectors 
in  every  package  advise  the  use  of  this  special  dairy  cleaner. 
The  better  way,  made  possible  by  the  sanitary  cleaning  ingredients  of  Wyan- 
dotte Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser,  meets  the  approval  of  85  per  cent  of  all 
butter  and  cheesemakers.  Hundreds  of  dairymen,  milk  dealers,  and  creamery  patrons 
likewise  approve  of  the  better  way  for  they  too,  depend  upon  "  Wyandotte"  for 
their  dairy  cleanliness. 

If  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  better  way,  why  not  ask  your  dealer  or  write 
your  supply  man  for  Wyandotte  Dairymen's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  They  will  gladly 
supply  you  with  the  understanding  that  it  will  prove  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for 
it.    Otherwise  the  trial  will  cost  you  nothing. 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO.,  Sole  Mnfrs.,  WYANDOTTE,  MICH. 

This  Cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  whenever  exhibited.  Wel- 
come to  the  Wyandotte  Booth — Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  Agricultural 
Bldg.,  Block  6,  Cor.  Ave.  A  and  Third  St. 
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Safety  First 


I  Have  you  borrowed  money  to  go  to  school? 

Offer  some  security  to  those  who  have  been  kind 
j  enough  to  loan  you  money. 

Do  you  place  any  value  on  your  earning 
ability?    Insure  this  value. 

Is  there  or  will  there  ever  be  anyone  depen- 
dent upon  you?  Provide  protection  now,  it  costs 
less. 

Wise  men  consider  life  insurance  a  necessity, 
and  wise  men  are  taking  large  policies  with  the 
Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Cin- 
cinnati, the  strongest  financial  institution  in  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

F.  N.  WINKLER, 
LOT  H.  BROWN,  Special  Agent 

Manager. 

407-8-9  Wyandotte  Bldg. 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Safety  First 


E 
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REMEMBER 


THE 


OHIO 
STATE 
FAIR 


Ohio's  Great 
Educational 
Exhibit 


AUGUST  30 
To  SEPT.  1st 

COLUMBUS 


Agricultural 
Lime 


Special  Discount  on 
Winter  Shipments 

Our  Lime  Is  Quick  in  Action 
Lasting  in  Effect 


Write  us  for  Quotations 


The  A.  &  C.  Lime  Co. 

526-531  Renkert  Building, 
CANTON,  OHIO. 


EWEY'S  READY  RATI 

Guaranteed  Analysis 

25%  Protein,  6%  Fat,  10%  Fibre 

COMPOSITION: 

Eagle  Distillers   Dried    Wheat  Bran  &  Middlings 

Grains  Pure  Hominy  Feed 

Choice  Cotton  Seed  Meal    Malt  Sprouts 
Linseed  Oil  Meal  %%  Salt 

Dewey's  Ready  Ration  produces  large  milk 
flow.  Dairy  cows  eat  it  greedily.  Keeps 
them  in  good  flesh — the  pink  of  condition. 
Feed  Dewey's  Ready  Ration  and  get 

MORE  MILK 

better  milk— at  less  cost.  Feed  it  with  home- 
grown hay,  straw,  fodder,  ensilage,  roots. 
Forms  perfectly  balanced  ration.  No 
other  grain  or  feed  necessary. 
Scientifically  blended  from  highest  grade 
feeds  to  produce  most  milk  at  smallest 
cost.  Bulky  and  palatable.  Easily  digested 
and  assimilated.  Contains  nutrients  that 
make  milk.  Increases  dairy  profits.  AB- 
SOLUTELY GUARANTEED.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us  for  sample  and  infor- 
mation. Mention  your  dealer's  name. 
THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO. 

Box  577  Blanchester,  Ohio 
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Earn  Your  Expenses 
While  In  College 

A  young  man  who  was  connected  with  the 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Iowa  at 
this  Agency,  paid  his  expenses  while  in  college 
by  giving  his  spare  time  to  writing  Life  Insur- 
ance. This  young  man  graduated  and  is  now 
successfully  practicing  law.  If  you  have"77ze 
Know  How"  you  can  do  the  same.  Let  us  train 
you  in  Life  Insurance  work  for  a  good  position 
which  our  Company  has  to  offer  to  qualified 
young  men.  See  our  New  Policies  and  con- 
tracts to  agents. 


The  Equitable 
Life  Insurance  Company 

of  Iowa 


I  JOHN  F.  STONE,  General  Agent 

RAYMOND  C.  GAUCH,  '15 
Student  Representative 
:  501-502  Marzetti  Bldg.  Columbus,  Ohio 


CREAM  SEPARATORS 

are  used  exclusively  by 
98%  of  the  World's  Creameries 

ords  as  the  creameryman,  or  test 
their  skim-milk  with  the  Babcock 
tester,  they  do  not  appreciate  just 
what  the  difference  between  a  good 
and  a  poor  separator  means  to  them 
in  dollars  and  cents. 

NOW,  IF  YOU  WERE  IN  NEED  OF 
legal  advice,  you  would  go  to  a  law- 
yer. If  you  were  sick  you  would  con- 
sult a  doctor.  If  you  had  the  tooth- 
ache you  would  call  on  a  dentist. 
Why?  Because  these  men  are  all 
specialists  in  their  line,  and  you 
rely  upon  their  judgment  and  skill. 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  BUYING  A 
separator  why  not  profit  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  creameryman  which 
qualifies  him  to  advise  you  correctly? 
He  knows  which  separator  will  give 
you  the  best  service  and  be  the 
most  economical  for  you  to  buy. 
That's  why  98  per  cent  of  the 
world's  creameries  and  milk  dealers 
use  the  De  Laval  exclusively. 

THERE  CAN  BE  NO  BETTER  REC- 
ommendation  for  the  De  Laval  than 
the  fact  that  the  men  who  make  the 
separation  of  milk  a  business  use 
the  De  Laval  to  the  practical  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  makes  of  cream  sep- 
arators. 

A  De  Laval  Catalog,  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  will  make  plain 
the  many  points  of  superiority  of  De  Laval  Cream  Separators. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 
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50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


TEN  YEARS  AGO  THERE  WERE  A 
dozen  different  makes  of  creamery  or 
factory  separators  in  use.  Today 
over  98  per  cent  of  the  world's 
creameries  use  De  Laval  Separators 
exclusively. 

IT  MEANS  A  DIFFERENCE  OF 
several  thousand  dollars  a  year 
whether  a  De  Laval  or  some  other 
make  of  separator  is  used  in  a  cream- 
ery. 


EXACTLY-  THE  SAME  DIFFER- 
ences  exist,  on  a  smaller  scale,  in  the 
use  of  farm  separators.  Owing  to 
the  fact,  however,  that  most  farm 
users  do  not  keep  as  accurate  rec- 


